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e 8 mare are in Australia thousands of Aborigines who can be 

regarded as “ civilized”’; that is, they have in varying degrees 
forsaken their native view and way of life and have, also in varying 
degrees, become involved in our economic system and in a few cases 
have to some extent adopted our view of life. In every part of the 
continent, and not only in the older settled regions, Aborigines, 
both full-blood and mixed-blood, are to be found who exist solely 
by virtue of working for white employers or of receiving government 
or other grants and doles. Such natives would now find it very hard 
to extract a living from nature in the old ways. Others only depend 
in part on us, and could, in theory, go “ native’ again provided we 
gave them sufficient land to make a living possible. These 
Aborigines, like the former, are playing a part in our exploitation 
of the country, but there is no doubt that they suffer in the process. 
We realize that white casual labourers have difficult times during 
periods of unemployment, but we tend to take for granted that 
this is not the case with Aborigines, that they have not been deeply 
affected by living according to our requirements and on our food, 
and that they can simply drop back to what they were before we 
came in touch with them. But this is not so. After a very few 
years the casual aboriginal employee (and his women and children 
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also) finds it difficult to wean himself from white ways and food ; 
he has become used to regular meals of flour, meat, tea, sugar and 
tobacco, and in some cases to our medicines. He has lost some of 
his hunting skill, and maybe, too, his taste for some native foods. 
Moreover, his hunting and collecting grounds are now usually much 
circumscribed and native game and food is less abundant than it 
used to be; and finally, if he has not kept up the native ceremonial 
life, he does, as a matter of fact, lose interest and faith in the “ life 
of nature.’’ Rites and beliefs no longer give sanction and certainty 
to economic activities nor that confidence in ultimate success which 
sustains the food-gatherer in lean times. 


In these various ways, then, much injury is inflicted on 
Aborigines on the fringe of settlement, who are employed casually 
for a few months or weeks only in each year. This must be 
emphasized for it is not so obvious as in the case of those who have 
been in regular employment for years, or may be have been brought 
up in life-long association with whites—on stations or in other 
employment—and then are turned adrift with no means of 
subsistence. Obviously, in both cases, the governments concerned 
must—and in some cases do—take measures to prevent hardship 
and suffering, though the problem is harder to solve in the case 
of the casual employees. 


The point of this article, however, is to study the problem from 
the other side, not to what extent the civilized Aborigine has come to 
depend on us and to be part of our economic system, but to what 
extent is he still tied to his own native culture with its beliefs, 
outlook and customs? This may enable us to estimate whether, 
in being civilized, he has suffered any psychological harm, the extent 
to which his social, economic and religious life has been disturbed, 
modified or destroyed, and what agencies or factors on our part 
have been most potent in altering that life. Needless to say, such an 
inquiry is of more than academic interest. It should at least quicken 
our conscience and help us to realize that in modifying aboriginal 
life we are dealing with human personalities—personalities confronted 
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with a very difficult and almost hopeless situation, namely, that of 
adjusting themselves to a changed geographical, economic, human 
and, often too, spiritual environment. Moreover, we are wholly 
responsible for the change. We take the tribal and horde territories 
and ignore the boundaries; fence and farm and mine; introduce 
sheep, cattle and horses ; alter the food supply ; substitute work 
for hunting as a means of subsistence ; introduce whites and half- 
castes; undermine or change the former spiritual and magical 
beliefs by our disbeliefs or by missionary endeavour. Now this 
change in the environment and the corresponding change which we 
expect to see wrought in the Aborigines as they become adjusted or 
maladjusted, is what we call the civilizing process. The latter has 
been and still is for the most part, very haphazard. For while the 
white man has his plan for himself and his own enhancement, he 
seldom envisages any place in that plan which might eventually be 
filled by the natives. In other words, he does not plan for the latter. 
They must fit in, hang on or drop out as circumstances permit or 
compel. And it is possible to infer that a main cause of the depopula- 
tion of the Aborigines is this lack of vision on our part which condemns 
them to be but hangers-on to our civilization, having no 
real part in it and yet more and more drawn or forced away from 
their own culture. Thus, the yearly increasing proportion of 
civilized to uncivilized Aborigines is a prelude to their extinction. 


It is true of course that missions and some government agencies 
deliberately set out to civilize the Aborigines, but there is difference 
of opinion regarding the meaning of this. The object is apparently 
to bring them in some degree into the Christian and European way of 
life, and to do so fairly quickly and often by shock tactics. But 
however this be, the Aborigines become “ civilized ’’ and the question 
is to ascertain what is the effect of this on their own culture and 
outlook. In the attempt to give an answer let us first of all examine 
from this point of view some particular civilized aboriginal 
communities, and then consider some of the important aspects of 
aboriginal social, economic and religious life when subjected to the 
strain of civilization. For this purpose, I shall draw almost wholly 
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on my own field work in north-western, southern and eastern 
Australia.! 


CIVILIZED ABORIGINAL COMMUNITIES 
The Wailpi Tribe. 


The territory of this tribe consisted formerly of the northern 
part of Flinders Range, South Australia, commencing from about 
Blinman, and extending down the eastern slopes to Lake Frome. 
In 1930 there were about eighty members, including “‘ half-castes,”’ 
almost all of whom were living at the Ram Paddock, three or four 
miles from Mt. Serle Homestead. During the past decade their 
main camp has been occasionally shifted, at one time being at 
Owieandana, further east, and more recently near Burr Well Station. 
Their country was discovered by Eyre in 1840 and has been settled 
for about seventy years. They have all grown up amongst whites 
on stations and around mines. The men have worked in various 
capacities such as shearers, fencers and station hands and the women 
as domestics. Some of them were very efficient and gave such 
satisfaction that when back in the camp and out of work as a result 
of drought and depression, they received gifts of food from former 
employers. They could speak English, in most cases remarkably 
well. Although they had not up till 1930 been the subject of 
missionary effort and had not received any schooling, yet they 
understood the object and value of such activities. One of the old 
men asked that a mission might be established amongst them so 
that the children might be educated lest they develop the bad habits 
of swearing and drinking. This particular man had formerly been 
a victim of the latter habit and now waxed righteous. Others 


1 This work was carried out for the Australian National Research Council in the 
Kimberley Division, north-west Australia, 1927-28, and in South Australia and 
adjoining parts of western and central Australia and New South Wales in 1930. I 
have visited remnants of tribes on the north coast of New South Wales on various 
occasions during the past three years. Several articles embodying some of the 
results of this field work have been published in Oceania. Vide especially, ‘“‘ The 
Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,” Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 44-73; “‘ Social 
Organization in the Kimberley Division,” Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 296-333; ‘‘ Notes on 
the Social Organization of the Worimi, a Kattang-speaking People,” Vol. II, No. 3, 
pp. 359-363; ‘‘ The Secret Life of the Australian Aborigines,” Vol. III, No. 2, 
pp. 119-138. 
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commented intelligently on the unsatisfactory arrangements for 
the distribution of rations by the Aborigines’ Protection Board, 
which then prevailed. Finally, although few of them could read, 
and they half-castes, yet they understood the significance of the 
printed word and of the danger of half-caste women reading accounts 
of their secret life. 


Thus, though these people had not been civilized, yet they had 
caught civilization. They were no longer primitive hunters and food 
gatherers, but played a useful part as labourers, skilled and unskilled, 
in our economic life, receiving wages when at work and rations when 
out of work. Their services were appreciated, as indeed was the 
case with most of the remaining Aborigines of north-east South 
Australia. They were not regarded as “niggers’’ to be kept in 
their place, but as a source of labour comparable to white labour. 
They had, moreover, as already mentioned, some appreciation of 
aspects of our culture and those not just material. With such 
positive advance towards a civilized state there was at least some 
measure of divorce from their former life; their country was no 
longer theirs; their very employment caused an ignoring of horde 
and tribal boundaries and rules, made the holding of periodic and 
even occasional ceremonies difficult, and tended to break down 
marriage rules ; depopulation had of course added to the difficulty 
of marrying according to the tribal cross-cousin ideal and finally, 
the desecration of totemic increase sites, which made the performance 
of the appropriate ceremonies impossible, must have had a dis- 
integrating effect on their religious life. 


In view of these facts, both positive and negative, we should 
expect to find that these natives had, apart from the oldest men, 
lost almost all of their own culture, and that it no longer had any 
grip on them. This is the case with the groups on the New South 
Wales aboriginal reserves, and it is just what Messrs. Tindale and 
Hale believed to be true of the Wailpi as a result of their inquiries 
in 1926. The language was almost forgotten; the marriage rules 
broken ; totemism and moiety organization barely a memory; and 
apparently no account of the secret life was obtained. So a few 
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fragmentary notes—as the last possible—were given to the world.? 
Matters were, however, not quite so bad as this. Not only did I 
find it possible to ascertain fairly full information regarding the 
kinship and totemic systems and the secret life, but what is more, 
that all this and especially the latter, meant a great deal to them ; 
it was not just a thing of the past. But they shielded their culture 
with a reticence greater than I have elsewhere found, and did so 
just because, as a result of their partial civilization, they realized that 
white men, generally speaking, would not appreciate its significance, 
and might also use any information gained for journalistic purposes. 
Their very reticence and diffidence was an index of the value to them 
of what remained of their culture. 

For three days I concentrated solely on the Wailpi kinship and 
totemic systems. The former is of the ideal Kariera type, having 
even less terms than the Kariera scheme; for example, there are 
only two terms in the grandparents’ generation, representing the 
theoretical and possible fact that one’s parents were cross-cousins 
and that the two grandfathers had married each other’s sisters. 
In the Wailpi system descent is reckoned through two lines and the 
ideal marriage is with own cross-cousin. There is also the 
comparatively rare marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter’s 
daughter. The social totemism is of the north-eastern South 
Australian type. There are exogamous matrilineal clans which 
are divided amongst exogamous matrilineal moieties (Araru and 
Matari). The word for totem means flesh, and the system expresses 
the aboriginal theory that flesh and blood, the means of incarnation, 
are derived through the mothers alone and ultimately from a matri- 
lineal ancestress. 


Watlpi Secret Life. 

On the fourth day I planned to make an incursion into the 
secret life, but decided not to do so until I could get the three grey- 
beards, who were probably “ masters,” by themselves, for I doubted 
whether the younger full-bloods or any of the “ half-castes”’ had 





2H. M. Hale and N. B. Tindale, “ Observations on Aborigines of the Flinders 
Ranges, and Records of Rock Carvings and Paintings,” Records of the South Ausivalian 
Ateneo, Vol. III, No. 1, June 1925, p. 45. 
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been fully initiated. I repaired at nine o’clock to a gully some 
distance from the general camp, where I was joined by about eighteen 
men, and entered into what must have been quite tiring inquiries 
into their social organization, in the hope that the younger men and 
‘ half-castes ’ would get sick of it and leave me to the old men. 
I had no doubt that the latter would be the last to go. It was not, 
however, until two o’clock that the younger men, tired or hungry, 
had gone. I then made reference to the secret life, explaining that 
I had not done so previously lest some of the men and “ half-castes ” 
had not been initiated. The old men replied that these were all 
initiated, and indeed, had to be made full members as a matter of 
course. They then added that they had realized all along what I 
wanted to know and that they had decided not to tell me, because 
they had on a former occasion related some of their secrets to a 
white man who wrote them up in a newspaper. His account was 
read by a half-caste woman who passed the information on to some 
of the other women and much trouble resulted. However, my 
assurance that journalism was not my object, and above all, the 
caution adopted by me in approaching the subject, satisfied them 
and so the “door’’ was opened. Discussion of initiation and 
totemic rites followed and also an invitation to visit a secret ground 
where a bullroarer was kept. 

This visit was full of interest. At the appointed time my 
“introducer ’’ took me away from the neighbourhood of the general 
camp in a direction opposite to that in which the secret ground was 
situated. I noticed some other men going off casually in various 
directions. This was to avoid arousing the curiosity of the women. 
After we were out of sight of the camp, we turned down a gully and 
eventually came to the “‘ sanctuary,’ where we were joined by three 
other men coming from as many directions. Various myths and 
customs relating to the bull-roarer or witanu were related to me and 
then one was produced and shown me. It had two columns of short 
horizontal marks on it similar to those cut on the back of a wilyaru 
or fully initiated man in this region. A vertical mark at the top 
corresponds to the cicatrice made in a similar position at the base 
of the neck, and is a warning of the punishment awaiting the unworthy 
man who wrongfully reveals any of the secrets. A hole is made at 
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the base of the back of the neck and a bullroarer is pushed into the 
body to kill him. At least, that is the threat, though the actual 
punishment might be meted out in some other way. Thus a man 
was some years ago shot by his tribesmen at Hawker, South Australia, 
for having swung a bullroarer in the sight of the women. The 
natives were arrested but according to their story, the magistrate 
accepted their plea of carrying out their own law, and acquitted 
them. 

Those present with me were afraid to give me the bullroarer 
because certain senior men were absent. The giving was their own 
idea and not my suggestion. I did, however, ask for permission 
to take a photo of it. This was at first refused, but a few minutes 
later the headman said I could take a photo so long as I kept it 
myself. A young half-caste, fully initiated of course, then got the 
bullroarer out of the ground where he had buried it and was 
proceeding to hold it up for me in a suitable position for photo- 
graphing, when he suddenly dropped it and jumped a foot 
or so in the air, saying it was too dangerous. He apparently 
felt that he was breaking some tapu, or desecrating the bull- 
roarer in assisting me to photograph it, even though permission 
had been given. He said he wouldn’t touch it, though when I set 
it up he tapped it into the ground to make it stand. The point is 
that he was a half-caste who had been most of his twenty odd or 
thirty years amongst whites, and yet he was fully possessed by all 
the emotions attached to this symbol of the secret life; and this 
was just as true of the other half-castes. I noticed too that a mere 
sign from the headman, or “ master ’”’ was met with ready obedience. 

I then offered to make a return—the only suitable one by 
showing these men a bullroarer which I had obtained in north-west 
Australia. An appointment was made for next day in a secluded 
spot. When we had all arrived I carefully and cautiously produced 
and uncovered it. After passing the usual remarks that it was very 
nice and had good marks on it, they spontaneously broke into a 
sacred chant. I have never seen more reverence manifested in 
Christian sanctuaries than was shown by those men as they called 
to mind all that was meant by that sacred symbol. 
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The Wailpi perform the initiation rites according to the old time 
pattern with the exception that some of the harsher rigors are 
omitted, in particular the operation of subincision. But all the 
essential features remain with the result that the men, young and 
old, respect the myths, the sanctions for daily life, acknowledge the 
authority of the old men, especially the heads of the moieties and 
the “‘ masters’ of the secret life, and retain and evince the faculty 
of reverence, more particularly for the symbols and sacred sites 
associated with the great heroes with whom in some way or other 
the life of man is intimately bound up. 


Bunial. 


These folk have likewise modified a burial custom that does 
not fit in with civilized conditions. They have begun building huts 
of comparatively permanent type, using some materials which they 
could not easily replace. Now, in former days, a death meant the 
destruction of the wurley of the deceased person, in which, of course, 
he usually died. The custom is still respected, but it is evaded. 
When a person is near the point of death, he is removed an appropriate 
distance from his hut which need not, therefore, be destroyed seeing 
that he does not die in it. On the other hand, logs are put across 
the shallow grave in the old way and the various moiety rules and 
totemic customs are observed as far as possible. This is very 
noticeable in the similarly organized tribes to the north-east of the 
Wailpi, namely, the Yantruwanta in the Innamincka district and 
the Yauarawaka on the north of this ; only persons of the deceased’s 
own moiety take part in the actual burial; if they have to obtain 
assistance from men of the other moiety, these have to be recompensed 
in certain prescribed ways. My civilized informants have always 
refused to go near a grave mound of a person not belonging to their 
own moiety. Further, the grave is only filled in a little each day, 
while songs of the deceased’s secret patrilineal cult-totem are sung 
around it. If sufficient members of that cult-totem or “ lodge” 
cannot be present at the time of the interment, probably because of 
employment on stations, the grave is filled in at once and the usual 
mound raised, and members of the deceased’s moiety camp and watch 
near the grave until the totemites arrive for the purpose of singing 
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the mura-wima, or sacred ‘‘ dream-time’’ songs. These songs are 
also sometimes sung to cheer a dying man who joins in the singing 
as long as he is able. 

Such incidents show firstly that while civilized natives modify 
customs to meet altered circumstances, yet the important parts of 
the old ritual and its real significance remain. The moiety and 
totemic rules are observed, and the sacred myths enshrining the 
past and also the hopes for the future are still held fast. Though 
these Yantruwanta and Yauarawaka natives, like the Wailpi, are 
civilized and have worked on stations and have made some external 
modifications in their rites as a result, they have not gained from our 
culture any beliefs and convictions which can take the place of their 
own and which will enable them to face the tremendous fact of 
death and the no less important phase of transition into adulthood. 
True, these tribes have not been influenced by missions, but 
missionaries must not too hastily assume that the Christian burial 
which they afford to their converts has the meaning for the natives 
which it has for us; the prohibition of the totemic painting, acting 
and singing may create a gap which is left unfilled, in spite of 
missionary teaching, especially in what is to the natives, a foreign 
language. 

Mrs. Tennant Kelly has recorded how on Cherburg Government 
Aboriginal Settlement, south-east Queensland, the natives, full-blood 
and half-caste alike, ‘‘ providing they were reared in the native camp 
as children, have a real belief and interest in the totemic ancestors. 
This may be choked under missionary influence, but it is never very 
far from the surface.” And so when death has overtaken one of 
their number, “ the mourners who previously seemed completely 
under mission influence, return to the older forms as if they had never 
ceased to practise them. This is all the more remarkable seeing that 
all funerals are conducted by the missionaries.”” Especially are 
totemic rituals revived on such an occasion, so that the deceased 
may be gathered to his totem.? In spite of mission disapproval, 
too, the painting of the face and arms with white clay is fairly 





3C. Tennant Kelly, “ Tribes on Cherburg Settlement, Queensland,”’ Oceania, 
Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 466 and 471-2. All the further references to Cherburg are from 
notes kindly given me by Mrs. Kelly. 
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common. On one occasion a teacher in the mission Sunday school 
conformed to this old mourning custom. At the bedside of one 
dying boy, his aunt, a full-blood, and an ardent mission worker, 
sang hymns for a time until she realized he was dying; she then 
lapsed into her native language and wailed in a weird manner as 
he breathed his last; she tried to make the boy look upwards in 
order to induce his fleeting spirit to go upwards and not “ walk ”’ 
about the camp. On another occasion three women, adherents of 
the mission, said with bated breath that they had seen the ghost of 
a recently deceased old woman walking about the hospital grounds. 
She was doing so because her relatives had not destroyed her personal 
property. This explains the horror felt in the settlement when on 
the death of another old woman, an official ordered her clothes to be 
washed and re-distributed among the other old women. This horror 
may be partly associated with a fear of death and all things connected 
with the dead, but it arose chiefly from the breaking of a burial law. 
The custom of destroying all the possessions of a deceased person 
dies out very slowly. Information from Cherburg as well as from 
Aborigines on stations in south-west Queensland and the southern 
districts of South Australia shows that even quite expensive articles 
purchased from us must be destroyed. We should therefore not 
break down the custom by authority, but by patient persuasion, 
teaching and compromise. 


Amongst the Wailpi, the ground around the grave is cleared 
and is inspected from time to time to find the hole used by the spirit 
of the deceased in coming out of the grave. It may seem strange to us 
that the spirit should have to make a special hole for its exit, seeing 
that the grave is not filled in but only covered with sticks. Even 
the half-castes, however, assured me that this was so. After the 
bones are free from the flesh and are quite dry, the grave is filled in 
and the spirit goes above, “on top.” 





‘In many tribes such holes, which are usually made by insects, are used in the 
inquest. The present-day Wailpi may have misinterpreted the old use ; though it 
is more likely that they shared the belief of the neighbouring Dieri, that if the 
deceased were discontented with his grave, he would walk about on the cleared ground 
around it, leaving his footmarks. (R. Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, 
Vol. I, p. 119.) But the use of a hole by the deceased in going and coming was 
necessary here, for the grave was filled in. 
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In many aboriginal burial rites there are objectionable features, 
such as cannibalism, disinterment, exposure of the body on a platform, 
very shallow burial, and much gashing and blood-letting. But 
civilized natives modify or abolish such practices of their own accord 
and semi-civilized ones do so sooner or later at the wish of the white 
man. For these customs are not the essential parts of the rituals, 
and indeed often seem to be later acquirements. Moreover, apart 
from the gashing, they belong to the “ inquest ’’ rather than to the 
burial proper. The general pattern of the burial, however, is 
retained ; the kinship and moiety rules governing mourning and 
burial duties are observed; wailing and mortification—though 
modified—occur, and above all, the totemic and spiritual beliefs are 
usually still held, and when possible expressed in symbol and rite. 
There is no particular reason why such modified ritual should be 
prohibited, especially when the Aborigines are not Christians, but 
if it be forbidden, the missionary or official should not order a burial 
of a hole-and-corner type with a minimum of ritual and of mourners. 
Likewise, if a Christian burial be given, it should be made much of ; 
let as many as possible be gathered together, grouped according to 
any social laws that are still respected, and let such symbolism and 
teaching be given which will enable the natives to maintain continuity 
with the past, hope for the future, and a sense of unity and strength 
in the present. The old rites did this and it is not for us to display 
discourtesy, callousness and ignorance as though death had not as 
deep significance for a native kinship group as it has for us, and as 
though a primitive people did not possess a way of meeting it which 
was at once of individual and social value. 


Inquest. 


According to aboriginal belief death seldom occurs from natural 
causes. Magic of some sort or another is nearly always suspected. 
An inquest is therefore an integral part of most burial rites, though 
proof of sorcery.is not always found. There is sometimes a practical 
reason for this ; it might be inexpedient or even risky to designate 
anyone as the ‘“‘ murderer” of the deceased. Now, although the 
inquest and the belief behind it seem ridiculous to us, yet even 
civilized Aborigines either hold an “ inquest,” or else would fain 
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do so, for they still believe that the ultimate cause of sickness or 
accident and death is magical even though they would find it hard 
to condemn any one of their number as the worker of the magic. 
Thus, the Wailpi put the corpse on the heads of three bearers and 
then to the tapping of boomerangs and the chanting of the prescribed 
song, ask the deceased who caused his death. Names are mentioned, 
and at the sound of the correct name, the corpse jumps off the head 
of the bearers. The same answer must be given three times. It 
is only by doing this that the survivors can perform fully their duty 
to the dead. Nobody need be designated, and revenge expeditions 
can no longer be sent out, even if such were desired, but the mourners 
have done what is required by tradition and allowed for that ever- 
present cause of death, namely, magic. This is true of many civilized 
groups. For example, the Bard of north-west Australia® believe in 
the efficacy of at least two methods of inquest. The Daly River 
natives of the Northern Territory, too, who have been in intensive 
economic and some religious contact with whites for forty years, 
still hold divinatory inquests, though the consequent revenge is 
usually prevented by police supervision. Mr. Stanner who records 
this, rightly adds that ‘‘ the most impressive function of divination 
is to give a complete and satisfactory explanation of deaths which are 
felt to be unnatural and which would otherwise remain an intolerable 
mystery, causing serious disquiet,’ and further that “ failure to 
avenge does not appear to affect the welfare or status of the dead ”’ 
in the after-world, but it does induce in the living a feeling that all 
requirements have not been fulfilled—a feeling “‘ which makes its 
contribution to the general loss of vital tone in their lives.’’® 


Magic. 

Belief in bone-pointing and other magical procedures dies out 
very slowly. Not only is it still held by the Aborigines in north- 
eastern South Australia, but I recently came across an instance 
(a police “boy’’) on the north coast of New South Wales where we 
should naturally think that the old ways had gone for ever. Mr. 





5 Vide below. 
6 W. E. H. Stanner, ‘‘ The Daly River Tribes,” Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 24. 
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R. L. Sharp, who has recently completed two years’ field work in 
North Queensland, reports that amongst the aborigines working 
on the cattle stations south of the Mitchell River, the belief in the 
magical causation of illness and accidents is more firmly established 
than ever and that new magical features are passed from them to 
natives on their north. Aboriginal stockmen who have spent their 
lives on stations in north-eastern South Australia are quite convinced 
that unless the prescribed precautions are taken when using a 
pointing-bone, the magical power will redound on the “ magician,”’ 
who will then fall ill. Magic is still for them a dangerous force. 
Thus, even civilized natives continue to hold magical, mystical 
and animistic views regarding illness and death and the treatment of 
the former. They welcome our expert help, nursing, medicines 
and surgery, but very often feel that we are only treating symptoms 
and not the cause, which is magical or mystical. The soul may be 
lost or wandering, the “‘ kidney-fat ’’ taken, or the sickness has been 
“caused’”’ by “singing,” bone-pointing or some other magical 
method ; and it is the native medicine-man alone who can deal with 
the real trouble and so effect a cure. Thus, on one mission a 
sophisticated young man was being magically treated by the old 
medicine-man, though he had learnt enough about the value of our 
medicines to ask for a pill. The latter, however, could only remove 
the stomach-ache and not the unseen cause. At another place, the 
medically trained missionary was giving good treatment to a sick 
native who quite appreciated all that was being done for him, but 
in between the missionary’s visits the medicine-man performed his 
magical rites on the patient. Ifa sick native believes that he has 
been “‘ sung ” or pointed, as he often does when he falls ill, the only 
final cure is a magical one ; usually the medicine-man produces the 
magical object, the badness—a piece of quartz or bone, etc.—which 
had been put in him. This restores the patient’s faith in life, and 
believing that he must get better, he exerts his will to live and unless 
he is really suffering from something incurable, he does recover. 
But unless he can believe that the magical ‘“‘ something ”’ has been 
removed, or that his soul has been restored, or that the badness has 
been cleaned up by the medicine-man’s spirit-assistant (a spirit 
animal or totem) or cast away, he just cannot believe in the possibility 
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of recovery. In such a case, our treatment cannot avail. All the 
care and argument meted out by physician and hospital are hopeless. 

A recent illuminating case has been reported from Parramatta.’ 
A “ half-caste ’’ woman, three generations removed from camp life, 
the wife of a white man with whom she has lived the life of an 
ordinary industrial citizen, related in all good faith the following 
story of her sister’s “cure.”” The sister had been very ill; pre- 
sumably she was an epileptic. After some years of medical and 
hospital treatment the girl’s mother, also a “ half-caste,’’ suggested 
a medicine-man. One was brought in from many miles out west— 
his fare having been sent to him. He followed the usual methods, 
sucking quartz out of the girl’s head and spitting out blood, the 
supposed “bad blood”’ which by its presence in the girl’s head 
had made her so ill. The girl’s aunt asserts that the cure was 
complete. 


The medical superintendent of one of our largest hospitals in 
eastern New South Wales told me quite recently of Aborigines dying 
in his hospital of illnesses from which they should have recovered. 
But he was unable to give that faith and certainty which a native 
medicine-man could have provided. In other words, there are many 
quite civilized Aborigines whose attitude to sickness and death is 
that of the uncivilized. For them, illness and pain are not merely 
physical ; there is something mystical, or animistic or even magical 
at the bottom of it. The psychological factor is, as we would say, 
very active, but we must remember that it can only be dealt with 
along the lines of native belief. In other words, medical treatment 
of Aborigines, even though civilized, requires not only an examination 
of the symptoms and disease from our usual point of view, but also 
an inquiry ‘nto the patient’s belief regarding the ultimate cause of 
his illness, and this cause must not be omitted from the complete 
treatment. Needless to say, this treatment demands much 
sympathetic understanding of the natives’ view of life and its ills. 
After all, we should not expect the Aborigines to adopt our views of 
4 illness and death unless we patiently try to teach them the essential 
elements of physiology and anatomy and of the causes of disease. 





7 By Mrs. Tennant Kelly. 
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Moreover, we ourselves should be careful not to overdo our under- 
mining of the psychological and spiritual factor in disease ; we have 
been too much inclined to materialism in this regard. 


Pre-existence. 


This mystical interpretation is applied not only to illness in man, 
but also to his very life and to the life of nature as well. Civilized 
and ‘‘ missionized ’’ natives very often, as amongst the Wailpi and 
the tribes around the Forrest River mission, north-west Australia, 
retain the belief in the pre-existence of spirits ; these are ‘“‘ found ”’ 
usually by the father in a vision of the day or night, and of course 
incarnated through the mother; and even though the Aborigines 
come to accept our view of the causal relation between sexual inter- 
course and conception, they usually still retain the belief in pre- 
existence of the soul. Moreover, in most tribes, this belief ties a 
person in more than a bond of sentiment, to his own country, for 
that was the home of his pre-existent spirit, and will be the home of 
his spirit after death, provided that he dies in his own country. 
Unless Aborigines have grown up in complete ignorance of the 
native beliefs regarding the soul and the land, they cannot look 
forward to old age and death away from the country of their spirit- 
homes with composure. Vague though their ideas of the fate of the 
soul after death often are, yet to die away from one’s spirit-anchorage 
means to go into “ utter darkness.’”’ There are, of course, many 
civilized natives doing this to-day, but they are making little fight 
against their illnesses, and are quite resigned to the passing away of 
the tribe, indeed, of the race. 


Totemism. 


The mystical or animistic interpretation of nature is especially 
evident in the most northern and central areas of the continent in 
which cult-totemism prevails ; there are sites sanctified by mythology, 
which are the homes of pre-existing spirits of natural species or 
phenomena; or at least life-power or force is inherent in these 
sites ; and if the right person or persons (usually a totemic cult-clan 
or local headman) look after the sites and perform the prescribed 
rites, these spirits or this power will go out into the species, or natural 
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phenomena, and will cause them to increase. Thus, just as the 
medicine-man by performing his magical rites can bring health to 
man, so can the totemic clan or officiant, or the ‘‘ weather-doctor ” 
bring health and increase to natural species and the rain. The 
causation of disease by “ singing ’’ and pointing or by sending out a 
particular illness from some stone mythologically associated with it, 
is even a closer parallel to the totemic increase ceremonies. The 
point is that the one mystical and animistic interpretation with its 
ritual corollaries, is applied to nature and man. This is, of course, 
one of the main aspects of Australian totemism, namely, that man 
and nature share in one life and are mutually inter-dependent.® 
Now, once again, unless the civilized Aborigines have been brought 
up in complete ignorance of native beliefs, they never lose faith in 
this totemic view of life. 

The old Wailpi men believe that the performance of the budlanda 
or totemic increase rites would result in the increase of the species 
concerned, but unfortunately, in most cases, the rites had not been 
handed on to them or else there were other reasons arising from our 
occupation of the country for the rites not being held. When I was 
visiting the remnant of the tribe, they were suffering from an 
economic depression and endeavouring to live on the government 
rations. At the time arrangements for the distribution of these 
were unsatisfactory and when received they were soon consumed ; 
as a result, tribesfolk had many hungry days. It was in reference 
to this that one of the old headmen said that if the budlanda for 
wallaby had only been handed on by his mother’s father, they would 
not now be starving. No doubt that grandparent, knowing that all 
the tribal country was held by whites and that what poor future the 
tribe had, was in their hands, felt that the knowledge of his budlanda 
might as well die with him. As an old Karadjeri tribesman said 
with reference to totemic sites desecrated in ignorance by the white 
man: we can no longer perform the sacred increase rites and so we 
cannot expect the species to increase ; therefore the tribe is doomed. 

Like the human spirit-homes, the totemic increase sites and other 
places connected by mythology with the culture-heroes of the 
8A, iP. Elkin, ‘‘ Studies in Australian Totemism: The Nature of Australian 
Totemism,” Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 2, p. 129, or Oceanta Monograph, No. 2, p. 145. 
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“‘ dream-time ”’ are links binding local groups to their particular 
countries. In many cases, too, they are the last to snap and by that 
time the group has almost ceased to exist. A striking example is 
the Warramunga tribe of Tennant’s Creek, Northern Territory. 
In view of the intention of the Federal Government to remove the 
remnant of this tribe from its own country, which happened to be 
the site of a new gold mining centre, I asked Mr. Stanner to make 
special inquiries into the significance of this region for the remaining 
Warramunga. He found that though it was of very little economic 
value to them, for they had long depended on the white man’s food, 
yet it was still of ceremonial and spiritual value. Not only were 
churinga (tjurwya) kept in secret sites on it but also there was a 
number of totemic sanctuaries which were their links with, and 
symbols of, the eternal dream-time which is present and future 
almost as much as it is past.* The desecration of these sites, as 
seemed imminent, would mean the breaking of these links and the 
turning of the natives spiritually adrift, and for the loss sustained 
there could be no recompense. 

It is not the supposed food-value of the secret places, even 
if they be increase sites, that is of greatest importance. If it were, 
the Aborigines should lose their interest in them once they have 
entered into the service of white men and become dependent on the 
latter’s food, and, as often happens, lost their taste for native food. 
Such, however, is frequently not the case. It is very striking to see 
the way in which good and well cared-for station hands in north- 
eastern South Australia and the adjoining parts of Queensland keep 
such sites in order even though there is no longer any opportunity 
of performing the ceremonies at them, and though in many cases 
there is no real “ owner”’ or member of the patrilineal cult-totem 
living. Somehow, the welfare of the remnants of the tribe 
(Yantruwanta, Yauarawaka etc.), is felt to depend on the preserva- 
tion and care of these sanctuaries. They are anchorages amidst the 
storms of culture-contact which threaten to engulf them. True, 


from our point of view they are only psychological in value, but, 





* A. P. Elkin, “ The Secret Life of the Australian Aborigines,’ Oceania, Vol. III, 
No. 2, pp. 128-130. 
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after all, that is the important thing. When all else is gone, these 
tribes are clinging to the mystical interpretation of the world of man 
and nature, an interpretation which makes them at home in their 
environment. 

It is for this reason too that social totemism is not readily cast 
aside. It is a very real institution to all but the very young Wailpi. 
The social totem or balu is a person’s “ flesh,’ the symbol of his 
membership of an exogamous matrilineal clan, and therefore it is 
not killed nor eaten. This is true in all the north-east of South 
Australia. Likewise a well-known educated Narrinyeri of the 
lower Murray, who has spent all his life on a mission or with whites, 
believes that his totem would by its appearance and actions, warn 
him if any of his relations were ill or if trouble lay ahead. A similar 
belief is held in the Hall’s Creek district, north-western Australia, 
where the Aborigines have been associated with whites for fifty years 
in mining and on cattle stations. 

It is quite usual to find several kinds of totemism in one tribe, 
such as moiety, social, cult and dream totemism. The Hall’s Creek 
people, for example, have conception totemism, the totem being 
the food associated with the mother’s first realization of conception, 
patrilineal dream totemism and sub-section totemism.!° The Lake 
Eyre tribes have sex-totemism, matrilineal social totemism and 
patrilineal and matrilineal cult totemism. But they all express the 
belief in a mystic relationship between man and nature. And unless 
the life of a tribe has been quite disintegrated, this belief is retained. 


The Bard Tribe. 

The Bard tribe at the northern end of Dampier Peninsula 
provides another instance of a civilized group which maintains a 
good deal of the native culture. All the tribes of the Broome 
district and this Peninsula have been in close contact with whites 
for about fifty years, but apart from the Bard are much reduced in 
numbers ; indeed some of the smaller tribes are almost extinct. Most 
of the men of the Peninsula have worked on pearling luggers and 
some have been employed on cattle and sheep stations. In addition 





10 Miss Kaberry’s recent researches have thrown much light on the totemism 
of this area. 
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there has been intensive Roman Catholic missionary work amongst 
them for forty years. The main centre of this activity has been at 
Beagle Bay and in the fairly extensive country of the Nyul-Nyul 
tribe, which extends eastwards from the Bay across to King Sound. 
But even the middle-aged and old men who are loyal converts of 
the mission and very efficient employees on its cattle run and farm, 
were still clinging a few years ago to some of their social customs 
and religious symbols. The kinship duties and avoidances were 
observed, and the bull-roarers carefully guarded. They were very 
secretive about their beliefs, though members of the tribe whom I 
met near Broome spoke much more freely. 

This mission also extended its influence into the Bard tribe, 
and after visiting it from time to time, established about twenty 
years ago a branch almost in the centre of the tribal territory at 
Lombardina. The Bard usually live in four or five distinct local 
groups, and in 1928 the mission was only making effective progress 
with the Lombardina group, though contact was maintained with 
most of the members of the tribe. The most northern group, 
however, was in close touch with a Protestant mission on Sunday 
Island and frequently spent weeks on the island. There was also 
one cattle station in the south-western corner of the territory, 
while one local group used to take part in the pearling activities of 
a white man on the King Sound side of their country, and another 
group was engaged in a similar way by a half-caste just north of 
Cape Leveque Lighthouse. The Sunday Island mission also employed 
the men on luggers for trochus gathering, and very efficient boatmen 
they were. 

But in spite of the evangelistic efforts and of the part played by 
the natives in our economic activities, their own culture was still 
functioning remarkably efficiently. The kinship system with its 
“‘ second-cousin ’’ marriage rule and kinship duties and tabus was 
intact. Thus, when a group of men are conversing together, few of 
them are facing one another, or a man when visiting another, sits 
outside the latter’s hut with his back to it, though he is holding a 
conversation with the man inside. Such restrictions on social 
intercourse apply to relations by marriage and in some degree also 
to brothers. They are only relaxed on the secret ground. There 
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are similar prohibitions to be observed between a man and his wife’s 
mother and wife’s mother’s mother and between brother and sister. 
The Hall’s Creek natives, to whom reference has already been made, 
were also very careful to observe the latter rule; a man would 
neither give me the name nor the totem of his sister. 


Bard Secret Life. 


But as in the Wailpi tribe, so too amongst the Bard, it was the 
secret life that was still of fundamental importance. After being 
about a month with them, I was asked by the Bulgin group, near 
Cape Leveque, to visit a secret ground and see a bull-roarer. A 
Sunday was chosen so that they should all be off work. I arrived 
at the appointed time with my sponsor in the vicinity of the sanctuary 
but had to wait quite a long time for the men to turn up. I was 
wondering whether they had changed their minds. But eventually 
they arrived and the reason of the delay was obvious. They had 
gone to their huts on the sandhills near the beach and put on their 
perfectly clean European clothes, some of which were white. They 
had learnt to build fairly substantial huts, using wire and nails to 
fasten the saplings and bark in place. They also had boxes in which 
to keep their clothes, which were washed by their women folk. 
Having adopted so much of our culture it was appropriate that they 
should have put on their ‘‘ Sunday best ” to visit the sacred ground. 
True, the motive may have been to pay respect to me, but I rather 
think it was carrying over into their sacred realm a custom associated 
with the missions and their Sunday services. 

Twelve men took me to the secret ground where they showed me 
the bullroarers which are kept there and the rules and secrets 
connected with them. They are always placed on the ground, 
orientated with the top end in which is the “ eye” or hole for the 
string, towards the south, the direction in which the culture-hero, 
Djamar, travelled. He is symbolized by the bullroarer ; he taught 
the tribe how to make it and the song to be sung while doing so, and 
he also instituted the ritual in which it is revealed to the candidate 
who has reached the required stage of initiation. One was given 
tome. As far as I could gather, this meeting meant as much to the 
men present as does a meeting of a Masonic Lodge to its members 
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or a church service to the faithful. The same was true of a meeting 
of Karadjeri men which I attended near La Grange. Those present 
had been associated with whites most or all of their lives; most 
had worked on stations and some were quite civilized. But their 
demeanour on the sacred ground, the care and reverence displayed 
when handling and arranging the sacred carved boards or tjuruya, 
and the earnestness with which the ceremonies were performed left 
no doubt about the significance of the secret life for even the most 
civilized of them. The myths which were acted out in the rites 
and the sacred symbols commemorate the sky culture-heroes who 
instituted tribal law and custom. It is through the sacramental 
means of symbol, rite and sacred place that these men get into touch 
with the bugari or eternal dream-time which is the source of life. 
It was with reference to this complex that the most civilized and 
much travelled of my informants remarked that whites are wrong 
in thinking that the Aborigines have no god, for they have just as 
much as the missionaries. 


Initiation in the Bard Tribe. 


The Bard retain the old ritual of initiation with, as far as I 
could ascertain, very few modifications. I witnessed ceremonies 
which went on for ten days and included the operations of tooth- 
avulsion and circumcision. The former was done in the old way with 
shell, stick and stone hammer. A flake of glass was used instead of 
a stone knife for circumcision, and those present even suggested that 
the Sunday Island missionary might perform the operation with a 
better instrument. The ceremonies were only modified to the extent 
that some of the men and all the women wore European clothes. 
The novice and his main supporters, however, were adorned in 
native fashion. The latter on certain occasions went apart to draw 
blood from their subincised penes. The operation of subincision was 
performed at a later date, and so too was the blood-drinking rite. 
In the latter, blood from the men’s arm veins was made to flow into 
a wooden dish and then given to the candidate. This is the most 
important part of initiation, for by it the youth is incorporated 
into the full life of the tribe and is given strength to receive the 
revelation of the bull-roarer. Unfortunately I could not wait for 
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the ceremony, though I was invited to do so, but I received several 
independent descriptions of it, which agreed with one another. 


In most parts of Australia the last part of the ritual life to be 
dropped is initiation." Amongst the Warramunga, for example, 
Mr. Stanner reports that it is the major ceremonial event. White 
residents in most of the townships of tropical and central Australia 
know that some such rites are occasionally performed by the natives 
near by. In the north-west it is often thought that the circumcision 
is the real initiation, but of course that isnotso. The later ceremonies 
are more important, especially those in which secret knowledge 
and symbols are revealed. Unfortunately, in many parts, the old 
men refuse to impart this knowledge, thinking that the young men 
have gone too “ white.”” Though this was not the case amongst the 
Wailpi, it was so with the neighbouring Dieri and other remnants 
when I was visiting them in 1930. Starting a session with say 
fifteen men, I found that as I led the conversation to higher degrees 
and secrets, at a sign from the very old men, individuals would walk 
away until I was left with only three. And the pity of it was that 
some of those who had to leave were middle-aged men. The meaning 
of life as enshrined in native mythology was a closed book to them, 
and so too was our view of life and its problems. Initiation to them 
had been but a form; the content had not been revealed. They 
belonged neither to the old nor to the new and were floundering in 
the sea of culture-contact. 


An attempt to escape from this predicament, the outward sign 
of which is to the natives depopulation of man and natural species, 
may explain the recently reported revival of certain initiation rites 
in this north-eastern area of South Australia: ‘‘ Their dread rites of 
the old mystic days . . . now blaze forth in renewed fanaticism, like 
the last breath of a dying fire,” says the writer. Probably, the 
remaining old men think that if they renew the old ceremonial life, 
initiate the younger men into the secrets, instruct them in the 
mythological sanctions, and revive again the totemic ceremonies, 


11 Mr. R. L. Sharp says that the natives of the south-east Gulf country of 
Queensland provide an exception to this. 


12 Ton Idriess, The Sun, Sydney, July 18th 1935. 
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the increasing desiccation of their country may be stopped and man 
himself may be saved. 


CIVILIZATION AND NATIVE CULTURE 


We are now in a position to attempt a summary of the effect of 
civilization on native culture with a view primarily to ascertain what 
elements in that culture are regarded as, or felt to be, essential for 
man’s welfare. 


Economics. 


The economic life is usually the first to be modified for the 
natives soon appreciate our food, tobacco and implements, which 
they use either to supplement or supplant their own “ products.” 
In this way the land loses its economic value. They are attracted 
through what they have heard as well as what they have seen, to 
the white man and his goods, with the result that they desert their 
own territory temporarily at least, and under desert conditions, 
even permanently. This has its repercussions on the ritual life, 
especially where increase ceremonies were normally performed, for 
the white man’s food and other goods are not dependent on ritual. 
The result is that even apart from the desecration of totemic sites 
by the whites and the depopulation of the groups connected with 
them, the ceremonies for the increase of natural species are the first 
of the several divisions of the ceremonial life to fall into disuse.” 
Our very economic life, divorced as it is from religion, undermines 
that totemism which over large areas of Australia was intertwined 
with native economics. This is a serious matter, for the totemistic 
view of life and of man’s relation to nature is fundamental ; to shake 
faith in it is to commence the disintegration of the personality and 
to cause bewilderment—unless some other principle is adopted in 
its stead. The care expended on increase sites by civilized tribal 
survivors is, as we have seen, a sign of the importance of the totemistic 
philosophy. 

Civilization does not necessarily destroy all the socially valuable 
economic exchange customs, though it does modify them, principally 





18 The main types of ceremonial are initiation, historical, increase and burial. 
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as regards the objects exchanged. The retention of such exchanges 
with their partnerships in the Daly River region and south-eastern 
Gulf country of north Queensland as reported by Messrs. Stanner 
and Sharp respectively, and in north-eastern South Australia! 
is an index of the value of the custom. As Mr. Stanner writes of 
the Daly River tribes, the “‘ natives cling tightly to what remnants 
of the institution are left them.’’ The point is that such exchanges 
are not merely economic, but are ceremonial and social and remain 
to the civilized natives a link with the past. 


Marriage and Kinship. 


It is only tribal remnants which have probably had no experience 
of camp life and know little of the tribal laws and sanctions, that 
do not take any reckoning of native marriage rules, but use our 
kinship terms and marry according to our laws. Tribes like the 
Wailpi and Bard and Karadjeri stick to the old ways, while station 
hands who are but remnants of their tribes, frequently express regret 
and almost dismay at the way in which they are forced through 
depopulation to marry within the prohibited degrees, even sometimes 
having to marry a tribal mother, as a Fitzroy River native (W.A.) 
informed me. Various adjustments of kinship terms have then to 
be made. Dr. Thomson has pointed out that the Stewart River 
natives, Cape York Peninsula, would not tolerate a marriage within 
the forbidden degrees, and even though they were so much under 
white influence that they could not inflict the death penalty yet 
they did ostracize the offending coup'e. The latter were cut off 
from the social and economic life of the group. In this way, the 
natives showed their fear of incest—their feeling that it was a 
dangerous thing.15 Probably the most serious and rarest breach of 
native custom is marriage within the social totem, for this means 
marriage with one’s own flesh or skin (south-east Queensland and 





14 A. P. Elkin, unpublished field notes. W. E. H. Stanner, “ The Ceremonial 

pcre of the Mulluk Mulluk and Madagella Tribes of the Daly River, North 

ustralia,” Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 2, pp. 157 ff, especially 161-2. Mr. Sharp's report 
will be published later. 


18D. E. Thomson, “‘ The Hero Cult, Initiation and Totemism in Cape York.” 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LXIII, p. 511. 
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East Kimberley)!® and arouses the emotions associated with the 
incest tabu. Such an irregularity is almost a denial of that mystic 
relationship between man and nature which is fundamental in 
aboriginal belief and outlook. 


Local Organization. 


In most, if not in all tribes in their natural condition, the 
subdivision into patrilineal local groups, or hordes, plays an important 
part in social, economic and ceremonial life. The hordes are 
normally exogamous and kinship rules govern their mutual inter- 
course and avoidance. Each local group has ownership rights over 
the natural products—plant and animal—of its territory. The 
members of any one horde are tied to its country because their 
spirit-homes are found there; and finally, the initiated men are 
custodians of the sites sanctified by mythology, which are situated 
in their country, and are duty-bound to perform the rites connected 
with them. I have already referred to the effect of our economic 
life on increase rites and on the totemistic philosophy on which they 
are based. But in addition, our usurpation and exploitation of the 
land and the consequent desecration of spirit-centres, either of man 
or natural species, and the disturbance of horde boundaries effect a 
further undermining of the native’s mystic and animistic view of 
life, as well as being a disturbing factor in his economic and social 
organization. The economic loss is but slight; for all alike, the 
more so, the more civilized they are, depend on our employment, our 
foods, etc., and not on the “ products” of their own countries. 
The social loss is more serious, for members of different hordes who 
are employed together, camp around towns or are gathered into 
settlements, find it difficult and often inconvenient to observe the 
kinship rules of intercourse and avoidances associated with the 
local organization. This in time lessens the respect for the kinship 
rules themselves, a matter viewed with alarm by the stalwarts of 
conservatism. But after all, it is difficult for Aborigines under 
civilized conditions set by us, always to find a wife’s mother from 





ae Sub-sections here are referred to as skins, but they are totemic. At Cherburg 
skin is the translation for totem. 
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a “ little-bit-long-way,”’ or to refuse to work with wife’s mother’s 
brother or to observe restricted intercourse with mother’s brother 
and so on. 


The positive side of kinship, however, is more important as a 
factor of social cohesion. The ideal marriage is based on it; so 
too are duties of mutual help and support, of making gifts and of 
performing prescribed parts in initiation and burial rites. This 
explains why civilized natives continue to place emphasis on kinship, 
especially if they retain any of the ceremonial life. And how can 
they do otherwise unless another method of social and ceremonial 
organization has been worked out for them, provided with sanctions 
as convincing to them as the old myths and as the traditions of 
satisfactory functioning of the kinship system ! 


But when the land has lost its other values it still retains, as 
we have seen, a ceremonial value, being through its sacred sites and 
the myths and rites associated with these, the link with the “ eternal 
dream-time,”’ the creative ancestors and culture-heroes. The 
organization into hordes, moreover, makes the custodianship of 
sites, myths and rites a co-operative affair,’ but as the local groups 
die out or when members of such groups are no longer initiated, 
sections of the myths are lost. Purely historical rites, however, 
can be performed away from the mythological sites and tracks leading 
tothem. This is done at initiation ceremonies and on other occasions 
for the purpose of revealing history and symbol to young initiated 
men. I have seen this happen twice over one hundred miles from 
the tribal territory. It represented in both cases the efforts of the 
old men to “ catch up ”’ in the secret life, mythology and totemism 
of the tribe, the young men who were being influenced by missions 
and civilization in general. The former believed that the cohesion 
and future of the tribe depended on the success of their efforts. 


Ceremonial Life. 


This reminds us once again that even civilized Aborigines regard 
the ceremonial life as fundamental; though the old economic life 





AP. Elkin, “ Cult-Totemism and Mythology in Northern South Australia,” 
Oceama, Vol. V, No. 2, p. 171. 
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be gone, and the social life much changed, yet life is still possible 
and, indeed, is still full of interest, if the ceremonial life be retained. 
This means with the one exception in North Queensland already 
mentioned, the retention of initiation and historical rites, though 
increase-sites, if there be any, are often treasured even when not used 
for ceremonial purposes. The rites may be modified and purified, 
but so long as they remain as mechanisms for retaining continuity 
with the past, for providing sanctions for the present and for keeping 
in touch with the “ eternal dream-time,” they will go far towards 
preserving the tribe ; at least, that is the significance of the tenacity 
with which such civilized Aborigines as the Wailpi, Bard, Warra- 
munga, Karadjeri and others cling to the ceremonial life ; it is also 
the reason why the old men refuse to pass on the myths and rites 
to the young men who have been carried away by the glamour of 
the white man ; the tribe is doomed, so there is no point in handing 
on life-giving knowledge. 

One point of practical importance arises: Since initiation and 
historical rites are sometimes performed by civilized Aborigines 
away from their tribal country, they could be encouraged, at least 
in modified forms, on Government settlements and on missions. 
Certainly, they should not be condemned by us, for in spite of what 
might seem to us to be crudities, they are for the natives means of 
life. If as the years and generations go by, as a result of acquiring 
some understanding of our religious, historical and scientific concep- 
tions, the civilized Aborigines modify these rites still further, or drop 
them altogether and substitute masonry, or the Christian religion or 
something else for them—well and good. In the meantime, we 
should not discourage initiation ceremonies, for they direct the steps 
of the adolescent to manhood, with the object of making him a 
valuable member of the community, fit for its privileges, and ready 
to bear the corresponding responsibilities. 

There is no need to emphasize again the value of that other 
transition rite, namely, burial, in the eyes of civilized natives. When 
faced with the fact of death, it is in the old ways and beliefs that 
comfort, strength and social unity are obtained. And as I have 
already stated, any substituted burial ritual should be made worth 
while to the natives. Our own plain folk like a good funeral ; see 
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then, that aboriginal funerals on missions and Government stations 
are ‘‘ good ’’—of individual and social value. 


Magic. 

Finally, let us remember that unfounded though magic seem 
to us, yet it is an integral part of the Aborigines’ mystical and 
animistic philosophy of life and the universe—a philosophy which 
is not necessarily thrown over with the assumption of the garb of 
civilization. Patience and knowledge alone will change that. 


Conclusion. 


The chief point arising from this examination of native culture 
and civilized Aborigines is that while economic and social and legal 
elements of the culture are forgotten or allowed to drop into disuse, 
the mystical and animistic philosophy of life as expressed in totemism, 
magic and the ceremonial life, is never far from the surface, if indeed 
it is not openly taught and practised, as amongst the Wailpi. External 
elements can be changed or dropped with impunity provided that 
this does not affect the inner life. But as for the spiritual elements— 
their loss seems irreparable. The task, therefore, of civilizing agents 
is so to preserve and modify or supplant the aboriginal view of life 
and the rites and practices arising from it, that primitive man may 
still feel at home in the universe, a sharer of that common life which 
animates all that therein is—including ourselves. 

A. P. ELKIN 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON MISSIONS 


The above discussion shows the difficulty of estimating the relative effectiveness 
of different civilizing factors in undermining native culture. Missions may seem to 
be the most powerful for they either attack directly the Aborigines’ view of life by 
condemning or ignoring it without understanding it, or else undermine it by presenting 
another philosophy as the highest possible. They thus attack the most fundamental 
aspect of native culture, and the success of their efforts is at least a contributing 
cause to the dying out of a tribe before the work of conversion has been accomplished. 
On the other hand, where there has been no evangelization, as amongst the Wailpi, 
the secret life with its beliefs and rites still provides interest and hope and is a source 
of social unity. 

There is, however, another side to the problem: missionary influence is very 
often, as a result of the linguistic barrier, quite superficial or external. The natives 
do not understand the significance of the missionary’s doctrine and ritual and so, 
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while doing what lip service they can to this, retain faith in their own beliefs and rites. 
But this is not done without some degree of bewilderment, for the white man’s faith 
is obviously effective, judged from the material point of view. In other words, even 
missionary influence on the aboriginal philosophy of life works indirectly through the 
economic aspects and activities of missions. From this point of view, missions must 
be classed with other white economic activities, all of which, as I have shown, sooner 
or later fundamentally affect the totemic view of man and the universe, as well as 
modifying or undermining the social and local organization of the tribe concerned. 
The fact to be emphasized is that, even though there were no missions, the totemism 
and mythology of the natives would be undermined by contact of those agencies 
which aim at the economic exploitation of the country and its inhabitants. 

But the missionary has a unique opportunity to try to fill the spiritual void or 
ease the bewilderment caused by contact with us. He may attempt to build on or 
modify aboriginal religion or to substitute his own for it. The task, however, is a 
very difficult one and demands a knowledge of native language, a sympathetic 
understanding of native beliefs and rites, and infinite patience. But a step in the 
right direction will be taken when the missionary realizes the significance of native 
fundamental beliefs even for civilized Aborigines and that his work is to tide them 
through a period of spiritual and philosophical shock and bewilderment. Success in 
industrial training of young Aborigines is not a sufficient test for a mission. A 
government institution or station could do as much. The mission must also tackle 
its real task, which is to help the Aborigines to acquire or build up a view of life which 
will give them courage for the present and faith in the future. 


(This article formed the basis of the presidential address to the Anthropo- 
logical Society of N.S.W. in October of this year.) 
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TABAR TO-DAY 
PART II.—PRESENT DAY CONDITIONS IN TATAU VILLAGE. 
By WiLiiamM C. GROVES 


(Continued from Vol. V, Nos. 2 and 3) 


T first part of this paper presented a descriptive outline of the 

physical environment, culture and social organization of the 
Tabar Islands. It now remains to examine the conditions of present- 
day life in a particular community of the Islands. 

The settlement selected for intensive sociological study was 
that known as Tatau village, situated on the north coast of the 
island of Tatau14 opposite the island of Simberi. It consists of a 
series of hamlets spread out over more than two miles of sea-front. 
Between the scattered hamlets are areas of scrub and coconut palms. 
A broad track runs the length of the settlement. 


The settlement is divided for administrative purposes into two 
sections, known respectively as Tatau and Lawa. Each section has 
its own luluai and a separate nominal roll. Towards the western 
end of the settlement is Tavui, the hamlet of the ¢7-1-t7 (sub-clan or 
matrilineal family group) of “‘ Big ’”’ Balat, the senior (‘‘ paramount ”’) 
luluai of Tabar Islands. His ¢7-7-t7 is the largest and most influential 
in the whole settlement, while his personal prestige, apart from his 
position as luluai, is great and his influence in the locality far- 
reaching. Balat’s contact with Europeans has not been very great, 
and he is therefore very conservative. 

The house in which we lived was adjacent to Tavui. Certain 
of the residents of this hamlet—the family of tultul Miratz in 
particular—adopted us and made our welfare their particular 
responsibility. The regular Monday morning village assembly, 
where matters of general concern to the community were discussed, 





14 Vide map, Oceamia, Vol. V, No. 2, p. 228. 
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was held in the roadway just outside. By living at Tavui, therefore, 
we were able from the outset to keep in touch with the life of the 
settlement in practically all of its phases. The aim was simply to 
understand the present day life of the people, and to do this it was 
necessary to be closely associated with them in all their special 
activities as well as in their regular daily pursuits. As at Fisoa, 
particular attention was given to piecing together the detailed history 
and learning the nature of the European contact upon the community 
in general and its individual members in particular, and estimating 
the effect of this contact upon the native culture. Light was thrown 
upon this side of the work by the formal study of social organization 
and kinship through genealogical records. These genealogical 
records threw much light also upon the problem of depopulation. 
Studies were made of the case-histories of numerous natives in the 
village ; these case-histories were invaluable in the side-lights they 
revealed and the incidental data they brought out, especially in the 
cases of natives who had had varied experience away from the village. 

A very full and detailed statistical analysis of the settlement was 
made. It is sufficient here to draw attention to the disproportionate 
ratio of males to females (156: 116, or 134°5: 100) and the low 
proportion of pre-puberal individuals to adults (24: 76).1® 

The actual population figures for Tatau and Lawa together 
were as follows: 
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There was much evidence of declining population, and whole 
hamlets have now disappeared. 





46 An examination of the full statistical data will be presented in another context. 
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Two Christian missions, Methodist and Roman Catholic, are 
represented in the settlement. There is also a Chinese-managed 
trade store. Trade was languishing during our stay at Tatau. 
This was due in part to the decline in value of copra, making the 
returns for work so little as to render the collection and disposal of 
the coconuts hardly worth while. But the more important reason 
for the decline in the trade store’s activities was the rather pathetic 
effort being made by the community, with much bickering and 
dispute, to dry its own copra and dispose of it independently of local 
agents. This effort showed signs of inevitable collapse before we 
left. 

The general appearance of Tatau settlement is dirty and 
disorderly. This is due in part to the encroachment of undergrowth 
and new bush on former residential areas, in some of which are the 
crumbling remains of deserted houses. There is also an abundance 
of coconut palms and breadfruit trees whose leaves litter the ground 
in untidy profusion. The houses, which are built on the ground, 
are clustered fairly closely together within the hamlets. Pigs roam 
freely round, and in and out of the houses. There is the usual 
number of mangy native dogs. One gets the impression that the 
people of Tatau do not bother very much about village hygiene or 
personal cleanliness. In fact, in this as in most things, the attitude 
of the people is one of indifference and lack of concern. It is very 
difficult nowadays to arouse any enthusiasm for new projects or 
enterprises of a community nature. In matters of traditional social 
concern they appear content to leave the arrangements to certain 
of the older leaders. There is never any unwillingness on the part 
of the main body of the native men to participate in important 
rites and ceremonies. Some excellent dances were performed 
enthusiastically by men and women respectively at the malagans 
at Simberi and Sabuari, and at the mission waratabar at Tatau. 
Magic is still practised, including rain-magic, in which I participated. 
Malagan rites are conducted in traditional unmodified form. Belief 
in sorcery is still widely held, though the people express their disbelief 
in such things to Europeans who enquire. The attitude of certain 
of the natives to us as Europeans appeared at first one of suspicion 
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and distrust. We found it difficult to get to know them. There 
was an uneasy feeling that they wanted as little as possible to do 
with us, lest we find out something to their discredit. It appeared 
that there was something to hide, of which they were ashamed. 
Indeed, they expressed too freely the opinion that the old ways were 
bad and the old times “‘ too dark,’”’ and their satisfaction with the 
new order. But the extent of their adherence to old practices and 
beliefs was demonstrated convincingly on many occasions later 
during “ courts ’’ and inquiries in which the people spoke their minds 
without conscious restraint. The temper of Tatau is indeed a 
peculiar one. Actually the place appears to be living in the spirit 
of the past, while expressing outwardly, to Europeans who do not 
know the conditions obtaining in the village, their satisfaction with 
the life of the present. Even many of the younger natives, who 
have had recent contact with European influences away from the 
village, seemed to offer allegiance to the spirit of the past. I came 
to the conclusion, when I later felt that I knew the people well and 
had gained their confidence, that this renewal of faith in the things 
of the past was part of a general reaction against European contact. 
The return to the village of numbers of labourers whose contracts 
had expired and their refusal to leave the village again to work for 
Europeans, although in many cases village life appeared dull and 
the prospects of marriage poor, were other symptoms of this 
undoubted reaction. 

The people appear at one time—during the prosperous days of 
high copra prices—to have been progressive and provident. For 
they had owned their own community sailing boat, planted up a 
fair area of coconut palms, and carried on considerable trade in 
trochus and green-snail shell, making decorative armlets from some 
of the latter. In addition, they had built a large native church for 
each of the Missions. A new Methodist church was completed 
during our stay, but the work was done by a few stalwarts, most 
of whom were older men. Certain days are set aside for work 
in connection with missionary activities, but here, as in so many 
more non-traditional practices, there is never any display 
of enthusiasm by the mass of the natives. Feasting and ceremonial 
life, especially that connected with malagans, and the hearing 
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of disputes between individuals—these are the only certain foci of 
general enthusiasm and interest. 


These “courts’’ are monotonously frequent. They reveal 
some very interesting material relating to the people’s beliefs and 
personal lives. In spite of the fervour of its renewed attachment to 
former ceremonial life, demanding as it does harmonious co-operation 
between groups and individuals, the village is actually torn and 
divided by constant bitter personal feud and quarrel. In fact, in 
Tatau to-day one finds the apparent paradox of social co-operation 
and harmony on the surface with undercurrents of personal intrigue 
and discord. All this the people are at pains to hide from the prying 
eye of the white man. It is their own affair, and never evidenced 
to the official visitor or investigator, unless he remains in the village 
long enough to enable the condition to reappear. The Tatau 
that was presented to the visiting government official while we were 
in the village was certainly not the Tatau of every day. I was 
amazed to learn from the natives how little of the real condition 
of things in the village had been disclosed to the officer. There was 
a renewal of the atmosphere of discord and trouble as soon as the 
government party had left the island. After we had been living a 
few weeks amongst them, the people did not seek to hide this 
condition from us. 


Practically every adult male in Tatau, including the old men, 
had been at one time or another away from the village, working for 
a European or Asiatic. The story of European contact at Tabar is, 
in fact, that of the labour recruiter. One very old man who died 
while we were in the village had worked on sugar plantations in 
Queensland. Timi, luluai of Sos, had spent a period, half a century 
ago, in Fiji. Others of the older men had been working in the 
various German Pacific possessions before the Great War—Samoa, 
Nauru, and the Caroline Islands. Dozens had served with the 
German Neu-Guinea Kompagnie around Madang on the New 
Guinea mainland in the early operations of this organization. Many 
had been at Kokopo and in New Ireland assisting in the establishment 
of plantation enterprises. The murder of two traders on Simberi 
Island is the only episode of violence recounted in the association of 
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native and European. In the earliest times, the natives appear to 
have recruited willingly enough and freely. Later, at about the 
time of the construction of the New Ireland road and the laying out 
of the town of Kavieng, they were rounded up and taken away, 
with the result that for a time the islands were seriously denuded 
of their man-power. At that time fathers hid their sons and trans- 
ferred their families to temporary shacks in the dense bush where 
the recruiting agent might not readily locate them. The villages 
along the coast were empty and the gardens neglected. It is from 
this time of unrestricted recruiting, the older natives say, that 
the decline in numbers and far-reaching changes in the village life 
date. Almost every pedigree I recorded disclosed one or more 
male natives who had died while working away from the village. 


More recently natives have served as members of the 
constabulary, boats’ crews, personal servants, houseworkers, planta- 
tion labourers, etc. In Tatau to-day, there are a dozen younger 
men who have been in the Territory police ; there are three who were 
formerly in the government school at Rabaul, including one who 
spent two years at school in Melbourne and was subsequently 
employed as an assistant teacher at Rabaul. There are three lads, 
ex-village teachers under the Methodist nmzission, who were trained 
at the Central Institution near Rabaul ; and there is a large group of 
others who have seen service with European or Chinese. 


Recruiting, until recently, was not confined to the males of 
Tatau, and the place appears to have been a happy hunting ground 
for the “ recruiting’’ of native women by Oriental and European 
alike. There are at least a dozen women in Tatau whose case- 
histories show periods of concubinage. One result of this is the 
extreme looseness of the sexual life of the Tatau people and the 
extraordinarily varied marital experiences of many of them. Marital 
fidelity appeared rare. There was one case of regular clandestine 
intercourse of a male with the wife of his mother’s brother. One 
man had actually “ married’ or taken over the wife of his sister’s 
son, the latter raising no objection because he in turn had “ married ” 
the wife of one of his clan kinsmen. Indeed, in this matter no man 
appeared able to trust his own brother. One man had been married 
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to eight different women and had caused much trouble by inter- 
ference with others. 


This looseness of the marriage tie, which under recent missionary 
influence and government regulation is rapidly changing, is 
responsible for much of the disharmony and mutual distrust. The 
position is aggravated by the fact of there being a number of lusty 
young men in the village for whom, because of the shortage of females, 
there appears no possibility of marriage. These seize every 
opportunity of sexual adventure with the many willing women of 
the place. 


In this as in other directions, the village life bears eloquent 
testimony to the folly of over-recruiting, taking away the men of the 
place in large numbers, and then expecting the experienced and 
sophisticated individuals with their changed outlooks and differing 
experiences, to settle down in amicable, harmonious personal 
relationships with their fellows, and in discipiined acceptance of 
the will of the community expressed through its “ big ’’ men. 

The effect of the present situation may be imagined when it is 
remembered that these natives who are transgressing one another’s 
private rights are obliged to work together in harmony in certain 
prescribed traditional pursuits and activities. That they do so 
co-operate is remarkable testimony to the influence of a certain few 
old men, and the strength of their attachment to the past. 


To-day the percentage of natives working away is small, and it is 
rapidly diminishing. Local European enterprises find it impossible 
to get labour from Tabar to supply their needs. These plantations 
are manned by natives from distant parts of New Guinea. The 
tide has turned, and there appears to have been a reaction on the 
part of the natives against the European. The natives show a 
definite disinclination to be associated any further with European 
work. There has recently been a large influx of returning absentees 
that tends to aggravate the present condition of maladjustment 
and discord. 


This reaction against things European may not be bad for the 


community in the long run. It will probably accentuate the already 
noticeable tendency to revive interest in and strengthen the attach- 
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ment to the things of the past, out of which future social progress 
and adjustment along desired lines may develop. Through this very 
reaction there may be brought about a revival of the people’s old 
racial spirit and social unity that might be made to provide a solid 
basis for future development. 


Suggestions and Recommendations. 


1. More frequent contact with officers of a special Native Affairs 
branch of administration as part of a general plan of approaching the 
problem of native adjustment along anthropological lines.!¢ 


2. One organization—and that an educational one—to deal 
with various village reforms and the introduction of new activities 
and interests : health, agriculture, recreation, actual village schooling, 
etc., and to provide an institute or centre of village interests and 
activities. 

3. More intensive missionary enterprise on the part of the 
Methodist Mission. The people who have been members of the 
church for a long time have lately begun to feel a sense of neglect. 
And their natural tendency in the circumstances is to fall short in 
conduct of the standard they maintained under former closer 
missionary guidance. It is worthy of note that no European 
missionary visited the island for the annual waratabar festival 
that took place while we were living in the village. And since it 
was the occasion of the opening of the new church building which 
the natives had themselves constructed, they were, to say the least, 
rather disheartened and discouraged. 


4. The prescription of definite supervised work for certain of 
the unmarried males whose responsibilities are so light that they 
have idle time and lack regular interest in the ordinary life of the 
village ; or alternatively, the compulsory recruiting of these by the 
government for supervised employment in public works. The 
village would certainly gain in unity and concord if these youths 


were removed or compelled to contribute something to its material 
good. 





1* This idea is propounded in detail in my “‘ Anthropology and Native Adminis- 
tration in New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 1, p. 94. 
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5. Closer records of disputes and quarrels, and ‘the examination 
of these by the government officer on his periodical visit. The 
keeping of these records would be the job of the village educational 
leader in the future educational system operating in the villages, 
such as I have in mind.” 

6. Closer informal review, by the government officer during 
his visit, of the activities since his last visit of certain of the younger 
natives of the village, with guiding and friendly advice to those who 
seem to be finding difficulty in fitting into the social background. 

To these many more suggestions might be added; but they 
would be merely palliatives. The problem is the broad one of social 
readjustment. And it will not be solved by prohibitions. The 
situation at Tatau is one that will require infinite tact, patience and 
understanding. Its successful handling will be accomplished only 
through the confidence of the natives in themselves and in the purpose 
of the European agency entrusted with their direction towards the 
new adjustment. The people are ready for and urgently need close 
and understanding guidance and direction in their future develop- 
ment. To attempt to solve the problem of their adjustment through 
existing administrative machinery and by the customary method of 
periodical disciplinary visits and inspections by a local government 
magisterial officer, is to be blind to the real nature of the problem. 
The people need the help of some agency with missionary outlook 
and government sanction and support, as part of a more general 
policy of native village welfare and education. It is certain that 
some few of the natives need the hand of the magistrate, and need 
it very much; but the people generally need the hand of a guide 
to point them along the road to the adaptation of their corporate life 
and personal outlooks to changed conditions and requirements. 
The case of the attempt to organize their own copra industry may be 
taken as an example. It is certain that the natives alone in their 
present state of doubt and discord will not succeed in any such 
enterprise. And the more they fail, the more difficult will be each 
successive effort of similar nature and purpose. But the question 





17 Thenatureof this new education for village life forms the subject of part of my 
forthcoming book, Education and Culture-Contact in New Guinea: A Scientific 
Approach. 
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of developing native economic enterprises is one that must be faced 
as part of a movement that will become insistently necessary in the 
future, for the giving of new impetus to village life and the 
stabilization of social order. Tatau, because of its comparative 
remoteness and the present urgent need for new interests and 
activities in the village, would be an excellent place for an experiment 
along those lines. Nor need the experiment be confined in its scope 
to the production of copra. It is true that Europeans in the past 
have looked derisively upon such enterprises initiated by the natives, 
and the efforts have been doomed to failure because of the limitations 
of the natives themselves. But the fact of failure may be accepted 
merely as evidence of the natives’ need for guidance in such projects. 


A valuable starting point for such an experiment is the existence 
in the community of a number of decent, intelligent younger native 
men who are acutely aware of the present unhappy situation and of 
the urgent need for renewal of unity. Owing allegiance to no 
particular groups, themselves living decent lives, contributing their 
quota to the general good, and faithful in their adherence to the 
moral teachings of the missions to which they belong, these young 
men form the nucleus of a new-life group. If certain of these, 
together with some of the older men who represent the social unity 
of the past, were formed into a local native council for the direction 
of new enterprises and the restoration of unity and harmony by 
settling disputes in the interests of the village, and if this council 
were placed under the guidance of a European with anthropological 
outlook, I feel certain that a big step would be taken towards the 
desired end. Under the control of such a body, projects for village 
betterment would be sure to receive intelligent direction and the 
sustained and organized support of the community. Thus life in 
the village would be more harmonious, personal disputes would not be 
allowed to assume large proportions involving wider groups, and the 
village would find a new avenue for the expression of its corporate 
spirit. 

The need is for a new unifying agency in the village. If this 
were closely associated with the village educational system of the 
future, setting up by native effort and directing a type of village 
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institute to provide recreation for the village and to be a focal point 
of interest in new enterprises, the village would surely take on a new 
outlook and its people look forward with confidence to a new future. 
The problem of disunity that exists at Tatau no doubt exists 
in various forms in other parts of the Territory, and will come about 
in many other places in the future. A lesson might therefore be 
learned that would be of value for wider application from the 
immediate making of an experiment along the lines suggested. 


WILLIAM C. GROVES 











SEMI-MOIETIES IN NORTH-WESTERN QUEENSLAND 


By LAuURISTON SHARP 


T= social structure of a number of tribes occupying the southern 

coasts of the Gulf of Carpentaria in the Northern Territory is 
characterized by what has been termed a “ semi-moiety ’’ system. 
This general type of social organization is now known as the Mara 
type, after one of the tribes in the area. The kinship structure 
of these tribes is of the Central Australian Aranda type in which the 
kin are grouped into four patrilineal lines of descent stemming from 
the father’s father, father’s mother’s brother, mother’s father, and 
mother’s mother’s brother. In the grouping of the kin into larger 
divisions under this Mara type of organization, the father’s father’s 
and mother’s mother’s brother’s lineages together form one named 
patrilineal moiety, while the father’s mother’s brother’s and mother’s 
father’s lines form the other moiety. Each one of the four patrilineal 
descent lines accordingly constitutes a patrilineal semi-moiety. 
The tribes of this area recognize these semi-moieties as absolute 
social segments, and give to each a distinctive name. The marriage 
rule is of the normal Aranda type by which a man and his sister 
marry the daughter and son of a mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter, 
Exceptionally, however, they may marry the daughter and son of a 
mother’s brother. Under the semi-moiety system this rule may be 
expressed as follows: Ego marries a woman of the moiety opposite 
his own and of the semi-moiety to which his mother does not belong ; 
alternatively, he may marry a woman of the same moiety and 
semi-moiety as his mother.! 


It is now possible to give a comparative account of the social 
organization of tribes occupying an area to the east of, and adjacent 





1 Vide A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, ‘‘ The Social Organization of Australian Tribes,” 
Oceania Monograph No. 1, pp. 9-10, 84-85. The most recent summary of this 
system is to be found in W. Lloyd Warner, “ Kinship Morphology of Forty-one 
North Australian Tribes,” American Anthropologist, Vol. XXXV, No. 1, 1933. 
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LOCATION OF CERTAIN TRIBES AND DISTRIBUTION OF SYSTEMS OF SEGMENTATION 
AROUND THE GULF OF CARPENTARIA, NORTH AUSTRALIA. 


Tribes. Systems of Segmentation. 
1. Laierdila I. Eight sub-sections, named patrilineal moieties 
2. Yangkala (after Warner, Spencer and Gillen). 
3. Yukula II. Named patrilineal semi-moieties and moieties. 
4. Ngoborindi III. Eight sub-sections organized as unnamed patri- 
5. Indjilindji lineal semi-moieties and moieties. 
6. Wanyi IV. Four sections, named matrilineal moieties. 
7. Eastern Karawa V. Four sections, unnamed moieties. 
8. Western Karawa VI. Four sections, named patrilineal moieties. 
g. Aniula VII. Named patrilineal moieties. 
to. Mara VIII. No named segments. 
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to that inhabited by the tribes with named semi-moieties of the Mara 
type. This region includes islands of the Wellesly Group and the 
mainland area lying north and west of the Gregory and Albert Rivers 
in north-west Queensland. The following tribes are found within 
this area: Laierdila, Yangkala, Yukula, Ngoborindi, Indjilindji, 
Wanyi and eastern Karawa. The social organization of all of 
these tribes is of one type, which may be called Laierdila after the 
Mornington Island tribe of that name. This type of organization 
bears interesting analogies to the Mara semi-moiety type ; but it is 
markedly different from that of the neighbouring Queensland tribes 
among which the kin are grouped into four sections (see accompanying 
map).” 


Kinship. 

The kinship system of the tribes with Laierdila type social 
structure, like the Mara system, is of the Aranda type (see Chart I). 
Under the normal marriage rule, a man marries his mother’s mother’s 
brother’s daughter’s daughter who is at the same time his father’s 
mother’s brother’s son’s daughter (kerndat), or a woman classified 
with this relative. 


An alternative marriage is allowed with a woman classified with 
mother’s brother’s daughter (yurwardin), providing that this is a 
distant relative (see Chart [Ja). 


In relation to the mother’s brother’s daughter an anomalous 
change in terminology may occur. She may, as the natives say, 
‘‘ follow her father’s sister’ ; i.e. Ego may apply the same term to 
her that he does to her father’s sister, which is mother (yama). 
The regular term for mother’s brother’s daughter may at the same 
time be retained and used in conjunction with the term for mother, 
so that this woman becomes “ mother’s brother’s daughter-mother ”’ 
(yurwardin-yama). In this event, the logical sequence in terminology 
is followed through by Ego, who thus calls her husband, father 
(KANDA), and her children, brother and sister (TABU, KUyGO, 





2The data presented in this paper were gathered in the course of an 
ethnographical survey conducted by the author during June, July, and August, 
1935, under the auspices of the Australian National Research Council. Native 
terms, unless otherwise noted, will be given in the Laierdila language. 
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and yaku), although the father is in Ego’s own generation and the 
children, who become brother and sister, are in the generation below 
Ego! If the reader will glance at Chart I, he will note that normally 
these children of Ego’s mother’s brother’s daughter (ordinarily 
termed kunauan) marry Ego’s sister’s children (karda). Ego’s 
sister’s children cannot possibly marry Ego’s brothers and sisters 
(whom they call mother and mother’s brother). Accordingly, when 
Ego’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s children, through the change in 
kinship terminology, become Ego’s brothers and sisters, it is 
impossible for them to marry Ego’s sister’s children as they should 
normally do. But following the new terminological classification, 
they may marry Ego’s wife and wife’s brother (kerndai, and WUyA 
or DUNDJE). In this case, Ego’s wife’s brother is marrying his 
(Ego’s wife’s brother’s) mother’s brother’s son’s daughter; the 
brother of this woman, through the typical exchange whereby a 
man marries his sister’s husband’s sister, is marrying his father’s 
father’s sister’s daughter. The Laierdila system thus allows these 
additional alternative marriages: Ego may marry his mother’s 
brother’s son’s daughter; or he may marry his father’s father’s 
sister’s daughter (see Chart II, 6 and c).® 


Social Segmentation. 


All of the tribes of this area recognize eight sub-sections or named 
social segments, to one or another of which each member of the 
society belongs. The names of these sub-sections are the same in all 
the languages. As the membership in sub-sections is correlated with 
the classificatory grouping of kin (see Chart I), the sub-section 
names may be used as terms of address between kin, and the natives 
naturally make use of the sub-section terms in discussing the marriage 





3 This same device, the identification of mother’s brother’s daughter with mother, 
is found among tribes of the Cape York Peninsula tableland, e.g. the Aku-Laia 
and Aku-Nyiena of the Moorehead and Hann Rivers, north-west of Laura. In this 
case the terminology expresses the prohibition of marriage between Ego and his 
real mother’s brother’s daughter, who is called mother by Ego, but wife by Ego’s 
distant brother, who can marry her. Lauriston Sharp, Unpublished Field Notes, 
1935. 
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rules of the kinship system. The arrangement of the sub-sections 
to express the normal rule of marriage is as follows‘ : 


A! BURALANG = B? niwanama 
nura lama = NGARIBELANG 
A? KANGALA = B? nurainma 
nanga lama = BULANYI 
C! BANGARINYI = _ D?! tjaminanyi (yakamerina in 
Wanyi) 
naungarima = YAKAMERI 
C2 PALYARINYI = D? nimarama 
ngulyarima = KAMERANG 


If Ego is A}, he normally marries a woman who is B?, his mother’s 
mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter; their children are D?. 
Alternatively, however, he may marry B?, his mother’s brother’s 
daughter ; their children are then D!. If a woman is identified with 
her father’s sister, the further alternative marriages which become 
possible for Ego are with C?, mother’s brother’s son’s daughter, or 
with C!, father’s father’s sister’s daughter; in the first case the 
children are A!, in the second, A?. It is thus possible for an A? 
man to marry a woman of any of the sub-sections B!, B?, C!, or C?, or 
any woman of the moiety opposite to his own. The sub-section 
membership of the children is normally determined by that of the 
mother, without respect to the father’s sub-section. The children 
of a B' woman are D?, whether their mother marries A}, A?, D!, or 
D?. 


Semi-Moteties and Moteties. 


An investigation of the totemic system of the tribes with 
Laierdila type social organization brings out the fact that the 
sub-sections are associated with each other to form certain definite 
larger groupings, and that these explicit groupings of the sub-sections, 





4 This arrangement follows that of Warner, op. cit., for the equivalent sub-sections 
of the Northern Territory tribes, among some of which the sub-section names are 
practically the same as among these north-west Queensland tribes. Feminine 
forms of the sub-section names are printed in lower case type. The Laierdila tribe, 
Mornington Island, have only the mainland masculine forms, which are applied to 
men and women alike. 
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although given no names, are actually equivalent to the named 
patrilineal moieties and semi-moieties of the tribes which have the 
Mara type of social structure. 


Each person claims a considerable number of things, chiefly 
natural species, as totems or “‘ dreamings ” (Laierdila: kwalkudjin ; 
Yukula and Yangkala: mara yula; Wanyi and eastern Karawa: 
poretjt). Dreamings are so named because a dream in which a 
totemic species or object plays an important part is interpreted in 
reference to one or more of the persons associated with that totem. 
The real or imagined association of a totem with the corpse of a 
person killed by magic is used as an aid in identifying the agent 
responsible for the death. Some of the personal names of an 
individual are based on the totems claimed by him, but a person 
adopts no special ritual attitude towards the totems after which he 
may be named. Among the Laierdila of Mornington Island there 
is no tabu on killing or eating totemic species as such, even upon the 
death of a close relative with whom the totem is associated. On the 
mainland, however, a person may not kill or eat any of his own 
totems, and this tabu is enforced from childhood on. 


It is found that in any given tribe or general locality all the 
members of the sub-sections A! and D? claim as their totems the 
same objects and species. If Ego’s sub-section is A!, all persons with 
whom he ordinarily comes in contact who are members of his own 
sub-section or of sub-section D* have the same totems as Ego. 
There is thus a definite totemic association of the couple of sub- 
sections A! and D?, the members of which share the same totems in 
common. The two sub-sections together form one totemic group, 
one segment of the society distinguished by the common possession 
of a number of totems. 

It is further found that the members of the couple of sub-sections 
A? and D! have a group of totems in common with each other. 
These totems are not only shared between all members of these two 
sub-sections, but are peculiar to them, being different from those 
which are associated with the members of sub-sections A} and D*. 


In addition to all the totems forming the two different totemic 
gomplexes associated with each of these two couples of sub-sections 
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(A!-D? and A?-D1), there are a few totems which all members of 
these sub-sections share in common. All members of sub-sections 
A!-D? share with each other a number of totems which are different 
from those which the members of sub-sections A?-D! share together ; 
but there are certain other totems which are associated in common 
with all the members of these four sub-sections together.5 


The totemic associations of the four sub-sections A!, D?, A?, 
and D! clearly suggest that they are all grouped together, as indicated 
by certain totems held in common by all four ; and that within this 
grouping there is a dichotomy in which sub-sections A! and D®, 
sharing totems peculiar to themselves, are grouped together and 
differentiated from sub-sections A? and D!, which together share a 
different set of totems. 


In the same way, sub-sections B! and C! are grouped together and 
differentiated from sub-sections B? and C2, which are associated with 
each other ; yet all four of these sub-sections, having a few totems 
in common, are associated with each other as one larger grouping. 
The members of this larger grouping of sub-sections B?-C! and B?-C? 
have no totems in common with the members of sub-sections A!-D? 
and A?-D!, so that there is a clear division between the two groups 
of A and D sub-sections on the one hand and B and C sub-sections 
on the other. 


There is a very definite correlation between this totemic grouping 
of the sub-sections and the type of kinship system found among 
these tribes, as the reader may readily see from Chart I. The 
sub-sections A! and D? together normally include all those 
classificatory kin whom Ego calls father’s father, father, brother, son, 
son’s son, and the sisters of these men. In other words, the couple 
of sub-sections A! and D? which are grouped together in the totemic 
system ordinarily constitute one patrilineal descent line of the 
kinship system. They thus form one patrilineal totemic segment 
of the society, a grouping which is indicated by the letter P in Chart I. 
The other patrilineal totemic groups, each consisting of a couple of 
sub-sections, are indicated by the letters 0, R, and S. In marmiage, 





5 See the appended list showing the association of totems with sub-sections, 
Chart III. 
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these totemic groups are exogamous. A man who is P must marry 
either R or S. Normally, if his mother is S he marries R, or if his 
mother is R, he marries S; and his children are P, i.e. they are 
members of the same patrilineal totemic group as himself. The 
alternative marriage rules, however, allow a man whose mother is 
R to marry R, or whose mother is S, to marry S. In such cases, 
the children are not P, but Q. Yet P and QO together form one larger 
patrilineal totemic group, for they have a few totems in common and 
are thus differentiated from the other larger totemic group, R and S. 
The children of men who are P or OQ must always be P or Q, and can 
never be R or S. And normally such children are P if their fathers 
are P, QO if their fathers are Q. 


The reality of these various groupings of the sub-sections as 
true divisions of the society cannot be doubted, even though these 
divisions as such are unnamed. It is clear that the four A and D 
sub-sections together form one patrilineal moiety, the B and C sub- 
sections the other. Furthermore, the sub-section couples A!-D? (P), 
A?-D! (Q), B!-C! (R), and B?-C* (S) each form a patrilineal semi- 
moiety. These unnamed moieties and semi-moieties of the Laierdila 
type of social organization are the equivalents of the named moieties 
and semi-moieties of the Mara type of structure. The Laierdila 
sub-sections Buralang and Kamerang together are the equivalent 
of the Mara semi-moiety Murungun and of the western Karawa 
Waugaria; the sub-sections Kangala and Yakameri together are 
equivalent to the Mara Mumbali, the western Karawa Mumbalmira 
semi-moiety ; Ngaribelang and Bangarinyi together are equivalent 
to the Mara Purdal, the western Karawa Wudalmira semi-moiety ; 
and Bulanyi and Palyarinyi together are equivalent to the Mara 
Kuial, the western Karawa Wialmira semi-moiety. Together, the 
Laierdila type sub-sections Buralang, Kamerang, Kangala and 
Yakameri form one unnamed patrilineal moiety which is the 
equivalent of the Mara moiety named Muluri. Ngaribelan, 
Bangarinyi, Bulanyi and Palyarinyi sub-sections constitute the 
other unnamed moiety of the Laierdila system which is the equivalent 
of the Mara moiety Umbana. 
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This grouping of the sub-sections among tribes possessing the 
Laierdila type of organization is attested by explicit evidence other 
than the kinship and totemic associations of the sub-sections. The 
existence of each patrilineal descent line or semi-moiety as a distinct 
relative unit is clearly recognized by the natives. Ego speaks of the 
dreamings (kwalkudjin) or totems associated with his own patrilineal 
descent line, e.g. with sub-sections A!-D? (P), as his mirndien. The 
particular country belonging to any member of these same sub- 
sections, Ego calls his dulmar ; a man has special hunting privileges 
in country he calls thus. All totems belonging to Ego’s mother’s 
mother’s brother’s patrilineal descent line or to the sub-sections 
A2-D! (Q) Ego speaks of as his kutarten ; and this same term is used 
to designate the country of any member of this semi-moiety. The 
totems and countries of Ego’s mother’s father’s and mother’s brother’s 
lineage are both called baaltan by Ego. He calls the totems and 
countries of his father’s mother’s brother’s lineage babirien and 
babimar respectively (babi: father’s mother and her brother). 
Thus, in relation to himself, Ego explicitly distinguishes each of 
the four semi-moieties of his society by employing a separate term 
for the totems and countries of each lineage. It should be noted 
that these terms are not absolute names for the divisions. Ego 
normally calls the totems of sub-sections B!-C! (R) babirien, because 
Ego’s father’s father would normally marry a member of sub-section 
B!. But by one of the alternative marriage rules, Ego’s father’s 
father might marry a member of sub-section B?, in which case Ego 
calls the totems of sub-sections B?-C? (S) babirten. Nevertheless, 
these terms show that the native thinks of each couple of sub- 
sections as a distinct social entity, as a semi-moiety. 


In another way the language allows the semi-moieties to be 
distinguished. Ego speaks of his own semi-moiety as yyart djulderal, 
or “‘ my own lineage” ; the other three semi-moieties may be called 
niykt djulderal, or “ lineages other than my own.” Similarly, Ego 
speaks of all the members of his own moiety, or of sub-sections A!, 
D?, A?, and D!, as yalmu djulderal, or ‘‘ we people.” Members of the 
opposite moiety, or of the other four sub-sections, Ego calls bilmu 
djulderal, or the “‘ other people.” Apart from the marriage regula- 
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tions holding between sub-sections or semi-moieties, the fundamental 
marriage rule is expressed as, “‘ My wife must always come from 
bilmu djulderal; 1 can never marry from yalmu djulderal.”” The 
natives thus clearly recognize that each associated couple of sub- 
sections, each grouping of fathers and children, “ belong together,”’ 
and that there is a close bond between all the sub-sections forming 
one moiety. In discussing the common totems of sub-sections A} 
and D?, the native says, “ Buralang and Kamerang got altogether 
same dreaming, two fella like one.”’ The four sub-sections of one 
moiety share certain totems in common because these sub-sections 
are all ‘‘ close up same thing.”” Among the Laierdila, during the 
initiation ceremonies which immediately precede the circumcision of 
the initiates, a net bag is stuffed with grass or bark and is used as a 
football in a game which is played by all initiated men taking part 
in the rites. In this game, one side is made up of all men belonging 
to the Buralang, Kamerang, Kangala, and Yakameri sub-sections 
which together form one moiety, while the opposite side consists of 
all men who are members of the other four sub-sections or the other 
moiety. In sum, the explicit groupings of the sub-sections among 
tribes possessing the Laierdila type of social organization function 
in just the same way as do moieties among other tribes, or semi- 
moieties among the Mara type tribes. 

It has been shown that in relation to the marriage rules the 
totemic groupings of sub-sections in the Laierdila type of organization 
function as do the semi-moieties and moieties of the Mara type of 
social structure. In no case can Ego marry into his own moiety. 
If Ego is P and his mother is S, his wife preferably should be R, a 
member of the same moiety, but not of the same semi-moiety, as 
his mother. Alternatively, Ego may marry a woman who is §S, or 
a member of Ego’s mother’s semi-moiety. These marriages are with 
a woman of Ego’s own generation or of an alternate generation 
above or below Ego. Apparently, only such even generation 
marriages are allowed by the Mara type of structure. But the 
Laierdila system allows Ego to marry into the generation either 
immediately above or below his own. Ego may thus not only marry 
into his mother’s totemic group, say the semi-moiety S, but into his 
mother’s sub-section, C?. He may not only marry into his father’s 
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mother’s totemic group, semi-moiety R, but into the sub-section 
C! of which normally his wife’s brother’s daughter or wife’s father’s 
sister would be members. Here is an anomalous situation. The 
Mara system fails to distinguish the different generations of each 
semi-moiety by name, but nevertheless apparently allows marriages 
only with own or alternate generations.* The Laierdila system, on 
the other hand, distinguishes the generations of each semi-moiety 
as distinctively named sub-sections, yet allows (though exceptionally) 
a complete disregard of generation in marriage. It would appear 
that the concept of the patrilineal descent line or semi-moiety, as a 
single social entity, is even stronger among tribes with Laierdila 
type organization than it is among those organized along the lines 
of the Mara system, though terminologically the semi-moiety appears 
more distinctly among the latter than among the former. 


Spencer and Gillen have given a somewhat incomplete account 
of the totemic system of the Mara and allied tribes.’ Apparently 
among these tribes there are patrilineal lineages or clans, with each 
of which is associated one totem. The sum total of all the totems of 
all the lineages forming any particular semi-moiety are thus associated 
with that semi-moiety. Spencer and Gillen point out that a person 
adopts a ritual attitude towards the particular totem of his own 
lineage (and also towards the totem of his mother’s lineage), but they 
do not describe the individual’s relationship to all the other totems of 
his semi-moiety. It cannot be discovered from their account whether 
or not the semi-moiety itself is a totemic group. 


Among the Laierdila group of tribes each patrilineal couple of 
sub-sections, i.e. each semi-moiety, is a totemic group, between 
which and a whole series of totems a primary association exists. 
In the same way, each moiety is also a totemic group, primarily 
associated with a special, though small series of totems, and 
secondarily associated with all the totems of its two constituent 





*In Australian kinship the alternate generations of one patrilineal descent line 
are often equivalent ; compare the common custom of calling father’s father and 
son’s son and the sisters of these men by the term for brother or sister. 

7 Spencer, B., and Gillen, F. J., Northern Tribes of Central Australia, London 
1904, Pp. 171-174. 
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semi-moieties. Apart from moieties and semi-moieties, no other 
totemic groupings were found among these tribes. 


A person’s totems are all the totems of his own semi-moiety 
together with all those of his own moiety. All other members of 
his own semi-moiety and moiety have exactly the same totems, and 
the relationship of all of these persons to these totems is of the same 
kind. No one totem is singled out by the individual as the object 
of a special attitude. Personal names may be derived from totems. 
Ordinarily such names are inherited from a dead patrilineal relative, 
in most instances from a close relative such as a father’s father or 
father’s brother. Thus in many families the same totemic name 
keeps reappearing, following the male line of descent. But this does 
not mean that the members of such a patrilineal family group have 
any special totemic relationship with the totem object to which the 
name refers. At any time new names may be introduced into a 
family, being either invented or acquired from distant patrilineal 
kin. In other words, a person’s totemic names may refer to any of 
all his semi-moiety totems, for he is similarly related to them all. 


Radcliffe-Brown and Warner have pointed out, in discussing the 
Mara system, how each of the four Mara semi-moieties could be 
considered as the equivalent of each couple of sub-sections as found 
in the Aranda and other systems which recognize eight sub-sections. 
With this description of the Laierdila system it has been shown how 
an eight sub-section social structure can be organized so that it 
actually does function as a semi-moiety system. In this Laierdila 
type of social organization each couple of sub-sections is not only 
theoretically equivalent to a semi-moiety, but actually is a semi- 
moiety from the point of view of totemic structure. Incidentally, 
the material here presented again provides evidence of the necessity 
for studying a culture as an integrated whole. It is only through an 
understanding of the totemic and, to some extent, linguistic usages 
which prevail among tribes having the Laierdila type of social 
organization that the real nature of the Laierdila sub-sections as 
semi-moieties comes to light. 


LAURISTON SHARP 
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LAIERDILA (ARANDA) TYPE KINSHIP. 





Note: The normal and preferred marriage rule is illustrated. The terms are those of the adult kinship terminology 
of the Laierdila tribe, Mornington Island. Terms applied to men are in upper case type, to women, in lower case type. 


Horizontal lines connect brothers and sisters ; vertical lines connect generations. 


The equals sign indicates marriage. 


The patrilineal descent lines or semi-moieties are indicated by the letters P,Q, R, S. The term under each letter is the 
one applied by Ego to the totems of the kin normally found in that lineage. 
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Mirndien 
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Babirien 
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CHART II. ALTERNATIVE MARRIAGES ALLOWED BX LAIERDILA TYPE KINSHIP. 


Note: Terms which would be applied to kin under the normal marriage rule are 
given in parentheses. 
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A} (yama) (KAKU) al 
e C2 
(c) 
y | 
KAyGAL=babai BABAI=khaygal or yaku 
Bl al 


Al | bt 





| | 
KANDA=yama 
D2 | c2 











| | 
EGO =herndai WUyA or DUNDJE=yaku 
Al (karda) (KA RDA) al 
Cc 


EE 
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CuartT III. THE AssociATION OF TOTEMS WITH SUB-SECTIONS (MOIETIES AND 
SEMI-MOIETIES) IN THE LAIERDILA TYPE OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 


NoTE: The following lists are not complete, but they are sufficiently extensive 
and accurate to show the true nature of the totemic system in this area. There is 
no association between totemic objects and other social groupings than those shown 
here. The apparent association of dry season phenomena with Moiety I and of wet 
season phenomena with Moiety II is not expressly recognized by the natives them- 
selves. The imperfect correlation between the island and the mainland lists is largely 
explained by the difference in flora, fauna, and culture in the two environments. 
It should be noted that native companion, moon, and many ideas associated with 
death (including the white man and his appurtenances) are transferred from Moiety II 
on the mainland to the opposite moiety I on Mornington Island. There has been 
considerable contact between the two regions. The Laierdila generally recognize 
that their eight sub-sections and much of their totemic ritual system have been 
acquired from the mainland, but in a past to which modern memory cannot reach. 

















Sub- Laierdila Tribe Other Tribes 
Sections. | (Mornington Island). (Mainland). 
| | 
Al-D?-A2-D1 | fire, grass fire | fire, grass fire 
Moiety I | stones stones 
| small black bird, var. small black bird, var. 
| (associated with initiation) (associated with initiation) 
| tiger shark 
| water spout 
| whirl wind 
| salt pans 
Al-D? | sea, salt water | sea, salt water 
Semi-moiety P | pelican | pelican 
| sparrow hawk | Sparrow hawk 
| white crested cockatoo | white crested cockatoo 
red bill duck | black cockatoo 
sea gull | saw fish 
booby flat tail sting ray 
mangrove rat fresh water black bream 
porpoise fresh water cat fish 
green turtle plains wallaroo 
flat back turtle rock wallaby 
shark, var. cave wallaby 
queen fish porcupine 
oak tree honey bee, var. 
hard wood tree, var. 
native companion 
moon 
corpse, ghost, etc. 





| white man, etc. 
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Sub- 
Sections. 


Laierdila Tribe 
(Mornington Island). 


Other Tribes 
(Mainland). 





A2-D! 
Semi-moiety Q 


salt water barramundi 
small hawk, var. 
dugong 

sea turtle, var. 


salt water barramundi 
fresh water barramundi. 
fresh water cod 

black diver 

small diver, var. 
whistle duck 
policeman bird 

tiger snake 

carpet snake 

sun 

evening star 











B1-C}-B2-C? Rainbow Serpent Rainbow Serpent 
Moiety II rainbow rainbow 
rain rain 
streak and sheet lightning lightning 
| thunder thunder 
| north-west wind 
| sword fish sword fish 
| honey bee, var. 
| water lily, var. 
| 
B!-C1 | iguana iguana 


Semi-moiety R 


| 





salt water crocodile 
fresh water 

wet season hawk, var. 
yellow snake, var. 
“hill” snake, var. 
stinking turtle 

long neck (land) turtle 
flying fox 

crab 

eel fish 

salmon 

rock cod 

fresh water bone fish 


| salt water bone fish 


shark, var. 
short tail sting ray 
whip tail sting ray 





fresh water crocodile 

small night bird, var. 

salt water bream 

native companion 

moon 

corpse, ghost, sky world, etc. 
white man, etc. 
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1 
| 


































| 
| 


mythical dog, yaua 
sting ray, var. 

sting ray, var. 

salt water cat fish 
fresh water snake, var. 
fighting stick 








Sub- | Laierdila Tribe Other Tribes 
Sections. (Mornington Island). (Mainland). 
BlLCt diamond back sting ray 
Semi-moiety Rj} rough back sting ray 
salt water snake, var. 
bailer shell 
fresh water weed, var. 
boomerang 
B?-C? | eagle hawk eagle hawk 
Semi-moiety S | dingo dingo 
death adder death adder 
plains wallaby plains wallaby 
| plains turkey plains turkey and eggs 
| camp dog emu and eggs 


crow 
butcher bird 

magpie 

blue tongue lizard 
long white yam, var. 


























THE AVOIDANCE SITUATION IN TANGA 
By F. L. S. BELL 


INTRODUCTION 


N almost all primitive societies rules of avoidance play an important 
part in the regulation of social behaviour. These rules are 
governed by sanctions, which are of three kinds, purely human, 
purely supernatural and those which are a combination of both. 
In considering the avoidance rules which obtain among the 
Tanga, I propose to make a classification according to the type of 
action forbidden. 
I. Kinship avoidance—behaviour forbidden between relatives. 
II. Sex taboos—actions forbidden because of their sexual 
content. 
III. Ritual prohilitions—forbidden actions relating to ceremonial 
observances, e.g. mourning, initiation, birth, etc. 
IV. Economic taboos—forbidden actions relating to economic 
pursuits, e.g. fishing, gardening, canoe-building, etc. 
V. Totemic taboos—forbidden actions relating to the totem. 
VI. Miscellaneous taboos—as, for example, those connected 
with rank and personal sanctity. 


KINSHIP AVOIDANCE 


The Tanga have a system of kinship terminology with the usual 
classificatory features associated with a matrilineal society in which 
cross-cousin marriage is the rule. Although every person is related 
to everyone else, the circle of effective kinship behaviour rarely 
extends beyond those relatives who are members of the same clan 
or who are directly related by marriage. 

I would like to emphasize the fact that kinship is the concern 
of the individual and kinship avoidance is therefore a subject which 
relates not to the behaviour of certain groups of people, but to that 
of individual members of certain groups. As Malinowski has 
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suggested, primitive avoidance attitudes are not founded in the 
psychology of the group but in that of the individual.t Again, the 
stability of any social group largely depends upon the subordination 
of the desires of its individual members and the assumption of certain 
social obligations. In turn, the subordination of the desires of its 
individual members is contingent upon their observing certain 
kinship taboos. These kinship taboos are of two types, those 
between members of the same clan, and those between members of 
different clans. 


Intra-clan Avoidance. 


With regard to taboos between members of the same clan, by 
far the most important is that which exists between sister and 
brother ( fefneng).2 This taboo is the source of all other taboos of 
this type. 

To an observer, the first sign that an abnormal pattern of 
behaviour exists between a brother and his sister is given by the fact 
that neither of these relatives uses each other’s name or kinship 
term. This rule is inflexible but, as they never hold direct conversa- 
tion with each other*® and rarely talk about each other, it is not very 
difficult to observe. Between two relatives who stand in the relation- 
ship of brother and sister, but who are in fact distant cousins, 
conversation may take place, but, even between two such relatives, 
there is never any use of the name or kinship term. A man who 
wishes to attract the attention of a very distant classificatory sister 
will call out, “‘ Ghost ! come thou here.” That is, he uses the most 
impersonal term in his vocabulary to call her. 


The only occasion on which a woman utters her brother’s name 
or he hers is when she is making a verbal attestation of the truth. 
Just as we call upon the name of God as a witness to the truth of 


? B. Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society, passim. 

* In using relationship terms with reference to a people who have a classificatory 
system of kinship terminology, the strength of the ‘‘ avoidance ”’ in all cases depends 
upon the relative genealogical propinquity of the two individuals concerned. 

’ The strength of the taboo on names is never relaxed, even though aged siblings 
of opposite sex do converse with each other. 
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our words, so in Tanga a woman utters the name of her brother. 
Here is the type of oath sworn: 


A. O Sorom! (A. You are lying !) 
B. Bel. Ahti sorom. I tu. Sing-lae ma Siginuris. (B. 
No I’m not. I’m not lying. It’s true. Absolutely 
true and Siginuris.)4 
In addition to the taboo on the use of the name or relationship 
term by these relatives, there is almost as complete a ban on their 
meeting. This ban dates from childhood till well on in adult life, 
a gradual relaxation in the severity of the taboo taking place during 
middle-age. In old age, there is no taboo on the meeting of brother 
and sister, although they never become close companions. 


Every male adult in Tanga possesses a lime gourd and from this 
gourd hangs a string of empty seed pods or shells. These set up a 
continual rattle whilst the owner is in motion. Each lime container 
gives forth a distinctive succession of sounds with which the sister 
of the owner is familiar. On hearing the sound of her brother’s 
lime container, she immediately vanishes from sight, not to reappear 
until silence proclaims that he is no longer in the neighbourhood. 

A woman never dares to climb a coconut palm or, indeed, any 
kind of tree, without taking precautions against the approach of her 
brother. On occasions when I have seen women up coconut or 
areca-nut palms, they have always had another woman on guard 
at the base of the tree. If it should so happen that a woman is 
caught by her brother in such a compromising position, the penalty 
required is a large pig. This present is made to her brother in order 
to wipe out his shame. 

An incident which illustrates how the stringency of the provisions 
governing the conduct of brothers and sisters may be minimized bya 
payment of valuables was told me by Tengpwunpwun of Kulau. 
One day he was walking through the bush in a day-dream and almost 
bumped into his sister Inif. The woman, although overcome by 
shame, had presence of mind enough to scuttle into the undergrowth 
and hide. This incident worried Tengpwunpwun and he formally 
presented Inif, through a third person, with a fathom of valuable 





'4Siginuris being the name of B's brother. 
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red shell discs and one large clam-shell disc. In virtue of this 
presentation Inif and Tengpwunpwun, on future occasions, did not 
avoid each other on meeting but merely passed by with head averted 
and in perfect silence. 


The normal linguistic term for the real sibling of the opposite 
sex is fefneng tigin® or fefneng ma:pek. The word ma:pek is probably 
the nearest Tanga equivalent to the Polynesian concept of tapu. 
Its primary meaning is “ bitter”’ or “ unpalatable.” Quinine is 
regarded as particularly ma:pek. A fefneng ma:pek would thus be 
a sister or brother intercourse with whom would be fraught with 
much moral shuddering. A wife always warned her husband of his 
sister’s approach by using the term mertwen together with the name 
of the woman’s village. Thus she avoided using the tabooed kinship 
term fefneng in the presence of her husband and at the same time 
saved him from an embarrassing situation. 


Although every precaution is taken against the meeting of 
siblings of opposite sex this is not the only means adopted to 
emphasize the extreme delicacy of their relationship. No one ever 
makes contact with any material object or any foodstuff belonging 
to his or her sibling. There is a firm belief that such objects or 
foodstuffs are invested with the qualities of the owner and are 
therefore indirect means of defilement. 


Seeing that the taboo on naming, meeting or touching a sibling 
is so strict, one feels that the existence of a taboo on sex intercourse 
between two such relatives is superfluous. However, experience 
among a primitive people will soon convince one that the so-called 
irrefragable laws of exogamy are far from unbreakable. This 
brings up the question of the relation between terminology and 
behaviour. If the term fefneng is applied by a woman to all the 
men of her own clan, and by a man to all the women of his own clan 
who are of the same age class, there is still a world of difference in 
the attitude adopted towards the real sister and a distant classi- 
ficatory sister. It is with a fefneng of the latter type that sexual 
intercourse often takes place. This breach of the rules against 





5 Tigin is best translated by “‘ close.” It is really used in a geographical sense, 
e.g. gina kin=close to/the beach. Therefore fefneng tigin=actual sister or brother. 
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intercourse within the clan is certainly frowned upon, but, if the 
attachment does not develop into a permanent arrangement, then 
nothing is done. Sexual intercourse between closely related classi- 
ficatory siblings or between a real brother and sister is almost 
unthinkable. Several informants told me that if this did occur 
both parties would commit suicide. A man who does lie with his 
classificatory sister is spoken of thus: Kahltu i mumu fefnelik,® 
a man who has lain with his sister. 


The supernatural sanction behind the prohibition against 
sexual intercourse within the clan is closely connected with the bush 
spirit called Tara. In the eastern end of the island this spirit wields 
much more influence than in the western end. My informant, who came 
from the eastern end, scornfully informed me that that was why the 
people from the western end were more prone to breaches of exogamy 
than his own kinsfolk from the eastern end. It is claimed that an 
offender against the rules of exogamy smells of intercourse. Such 
persons are thus recognized by Tara who assumes the shape of one 
of the partners to the incestuous act and appears before the offender, 
inviting him to indulge again. The unwitting victim complies and 
on returning home he or she commences to shiver. If the relatives 
do not know the appropriate magic to ward off this type of illness, 
the victim will die. The point worth noting here is the fact that 
even though there is a supernatural penalty attached to breaches 
of exogamy, yet there is a magical means of evading this penalty. 


Our survey of the avoidance rules governing the behaviour of 
siblings of opposite sex would not be complete without reference to 
a somewhat anomalous feature. The last born in a Tanga family is 
called teka sus (literally, ‘‘ last on the breast’’). When this child 
is a female, then there is no avoidance between her and her elder 
brothers. The situation is almost inexplicable; her behaviour to 
her brothers being almost as free as the behaviour of her other sisters 
is restricted. I had many opportunities of studying such a situation 
and it reminded me more than anything else of the behaviour pattern 
formed by an indulgent father and his rather spoilt daughter. 





6 The word mumu is a special term which only covers intercourse within the 
clan, the normal term for intercourse being te¢ or tumlum. 
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Besides the mutual avoidance existing between brother and 
sister there is only one other type of intra-clan avoidance. This is 
between mother’s brother and sister’s children. 


As with the brother-sister avoidance, there is no use between a 
close maternal uncle (koa:kalik) and his nephews (koa:kalik) or 
nieces (koa:kfifinlik) of proper names or kinship terms. Of course, 
where the relationship is not close there is absolutely no avoidance 
at all, the most intimate matters being discussed by such relatives 
in each other’s presence. There is no taboo on the meeting of such 
relatives except that a mother’s brother acts rather circumspectly 
in the presence of his sister’s daughters, especially if his son happens 
to be married to one of them. The maternal uncle is also careful 
not to touch anything belonging to his nieces nor to take food from 
their hands. 


I have records of two cases where a maternal uncle had had 
sexual intercourse with his sister’s daughter but apart from a hostile 
public attitude towards the offenders no penalty was exacted. 
However, I was told of one case in which the avenging spirit Tara 
had intervened and caused the death of both culprits. 


A sign that the closest intimacy exists between a man and a 
woman is expressed by them stepping over each other’s outstretched 
legs. For a maternal uncle to act thus towards his sister’s daughter 
would be tantamount to him having had intercourse with her. 


When a man’s mother’s brother arrives at the age when he feels 
that his favourite nephew should take control of the affairs of his 
particular sub-section (matambia) of the clan, he formally invests 
him with his own name. With the transference of this name, the 
behaviour pattern between these two relatives undergoes a 
remarkable change. Instead of regarding each other as uncle and 
nephew, they now call each other fengnong—an intimate term 
corresponding to our “ friend.” 

In this society, personal names are much more than mere 
labels. A name carries with it the personality of its owner, and with 
a change in name there is a change in personality, a change which 
has its effects not only within the limits of the smaller kinship 
group but throughout the clan and even beyond it. 
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Extra-clan Avoidance. 


The most important extra-clan avoidance is that between a 
man and his mother’s brother’s son or his father’s sister’s son 
(tfa:kaltk). When this relative is also his sister’s husband the 
avoidance is much stronger. Jfa:kalik rarely speak to each other 
and that only on ritual occasions. They avoid meeting each other 
as far as possible, and on no account do they ever refer to sexual 
matters in each other’s presence. This taboo ranks next in severity 
to the brother-sister taboo. 


An incident which amply illustrates the nature of these kinship 
taboos was told me by a native who, in company with several close 
relatives, had been blown out of his course whilst on a canoe voyage 
to Feni.? The crew consisted of Tengpwunpwun who was my 
informant’s mother’s brother, Milasiaro his father, Kiapselin his 
brother and Neda his mother’s brother’s son. Four coconuts only 
were taken as emergency rations and as the voyage lasted five days 
and the canoe drifted 160 miles before stranding on the Carteret 
Group, one can imagine how this little band of voyagers suffered 
from hunger and thirst. When they came to the last coconut, my 
informant drank first and then handed it to his brother. Kiapselin 
then passed the nut to Neda, but although the latter was dying of 
thirst he refused to drink from a nut with which both his tfa:kaltk had 
made contact. They pressed him to drink however and after crying 
at the disgrace of his action, he gave in. Tengpwunpwun then took 
the nut from his son Neda and after a little coaxing he too took 
his fill. There remained Milasiaro but he refused to drink as the 
nut had been pressed to the lips of his wife’s brother, Tengpwunpwun. 
He said that he preferred death to the shame of such an action. 
Eventually, after hours of pleading he broke down and to the 
accompaniment of much weeping and self-condemnatory wailing, 
he drank. 

One need not go beyond such an incident for evidence as to the 
reality of these kinship taboos. The natives cannot tell why they 
act in this way but this does not lessen the importance of the fact 





7? Feni is a group of islands about 60 miles south-east of Tanga. 
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that they do so and that such actions govern and control the whole 
of their social life. 

Regarding the meeting of zfa:kalik, there is the usual adoption 
of a linguistic euphemism for the real name or kinship term. For 
example, on noticing a person’s ifa:kalik approaching, a non-taboo 
relative would warn the person by saying that “ the father of a son ’’® 
from such and such a village was approaching. The man, if he were 
seated inside a feasting house, would move to the door furthest 
from his approaching ifa:kalik and assume the attitude of one who 
had no knowledge of the latter’s presence. 
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Plan of men's house 


O-- = head of matambi:a ; @- — sister's son of O-- ; O-= non- 
avoided relatives of O-=- ; @ = avoided relatives of O=- ; #= fire; 


X= house-posts ; .... = imaginary dividing line betweon avoided 
and non-avoided relatives; W. = western doorway; E.=— eastern doorway. 


It often happens that a guest is served with food at a large feast 
by a person who is taboo (ma:pek) to him. On such occasions, I 
have noticed that he averts his gaze and turns his body away. This 
is another instance of a socially recognized means of evading a 
well-defined kinship prohibition. 

Not until I had been several months among these people did I 
discover that the seating accommodation of the men’s house (b1:a) 
was definitely arranged according to the relation of the occupants 
to the senior member of the local sub-section of the clan. 

The relative position of each member of the kinship group 
occupying the 51:2 may be seen from the plan. As far as possible 


® The son referred to in this phrase stands for the person’s heir whose father is, 
of course, his tfa:kalik. 
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from the head of the group sits his sister’s son and the geographical 
distance of each person in the house from any other person is a 
fairly accurate reflex of their genealogical propinquity. Again, 
on no account whatever would a person occupying the eastern end 
of the d7:a enter the house by the western door. Such an action 
would be considered a flagrant breach of the code regulating the 
behaviour of taboo male relatives. 

Just as a man avoids his sister’s husband, so a woman avoids 
her husband’s sister (tfa:mg). She does not sit close to her nor does 
she step over her outstretched legs, though she may cook for her and 
serve her with food. She may refer to her by her personal name 
(of course, not within her husband’s hearing) and she may also use 
the term ifa:ng when addressing her. No matters which concern 
sex or the natural functions are ever discussed between two ifa:ng, 
and such subjects are also avoided by other people when they are 
both present. 

Now let us pass on to consider the behaviour between a person 
and his parents-in-law. So far as the wife and her husband’s 
relatives are concerned, there is little sign of avoidance, except that 
she would never discuss her marital life with his mother. It is worth 
noting that marriage is patrilocal and therefore a man’s wife lives in 
close companionship with her parents-in-law. Nevertheless, there 
is always a certain tension in the behaviour of these relatives, 
expressed rather in the form of circumspect conduct than positive 
avoidance. 

Between a man and his wife’s parents, the position is quite 
different. Here there is definite avoidance. A husband rarely 
talks with or meets his wife’s parents and never uses their personal 
names. I would rank this avoidance immediately after the ifa:kalik 
variety, in degree of severity and social importance. 

At the beginning of this section it was pointed out that cross- 
cousin marriage is the rule. This statement needs qualifying, how- 
ever, since a man rarely marries his actual mother’s brother’s daughter 
or father’s sister’s daughter. I say rarely because I have cases on 
record where such marriages have taken place and yet I also have 
evidence that there is a slight degree of avoidance between two such 


relatives. I once asked a man whether he was going to marry his 
by 
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TABLE I. 


Table of Reciprocal Kinship Terms used by Relatives who avoid each other. 































































































(m.s.) 
(Angkinka:f) 





Type of Avoidance. Kinship Term. 

Intra-clan Brother Sister 
(Fefneng) (Fefneng) 

Intra-clan Mother’s brother (w.s.) Sister’s daughter (m.s.) 
[Father-in-law] [Daughter-in-law] 
(Koa:kalik) (Koa: kfifinlik) 
|Awangtamat] [Awang fifin] 

Intra-clan Mother’s brother (m.s.) Sister’s son (m.s.) 
[Father-in-law] [Son-in-law] 
(Koa:kaltk) (Koa:kalik) 
[Ianang} [Ianang] 

Extra-clan Mother’s brother’s daughter; Father’s sister’s daughter 
[Husband’s sister (w.s.)] [Brother’s wife (w.s.)} 
(Ifang) (Ifang) 

Extra-clan Mother’s brother’s son Father’s sister’s son 
[Sister’s husband (m.s.)] [Wife’s brother (m.s.)] 
(Ifa:kalik) (Ifa:kalik) 

Extra-clan Father’s sister (m.s.) Brother’s son (w.s.) 
[Mother-in-law] [Son-in-law] 
(Ianang) (Ianang) 

Extra-clan Father’s sister (w.s.) Brother’s daughter (w.s.) 
[Mother-in-law] [Daughter-in-law] 
(Nawang) (Nawang) 

Extra-clan Wife’s mother’s brother | Sister’s daughter’s husband 

(m.s.) (m.s.) 

(kumlung) (Kumlung) 

Extra-clan Mother’s brother’s son (w.s.)| Father’s sister’s daughter 
(Angkinka:f) (Angkinka:f) 

Extra-clan Mother’s brother’s daughter; Father’s sister’s son 


(Angkinka:f) 








Affinal relationships are shown by use of square brackets. 
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actual father’s sister’s daughter and he immediately replied: “I 
don’t want to be a bald-headed person on account of my cross- 
cousin. Much better that it should be with some more distant 
relative.” One concludes that marriage within the prohibited degree 
is therefore believed to incur the much dreaded penalty of baldness. 

As we have seen, a woman avoids her mother’s brother. In like 
degree, a husband avoids his wife’s mother’s brother, except where 
this relative is his own father. 


Conclusion. 


If each of the above relationships be examined, it will be seen 
that the brother-sister character is dominant. Among the Tanga a 
brother is under the deepest social obligations to his sister. There 
are no other two relatives who are so closely bound together, not only 
as human beings but as social personalities, and yet there are no 
other two relatives whose social behaviour is so strictly regulated. 
It is what the psycho-analysts call an ambivalent situation. 

Regarding affinal taboos, it is admitted that direct connection by 
marriage with an avoided relation increases the amount of avoidance, 
e.g. a man avoids his mother’s brother’s son, but if the latter marries 
the former’s sister, the amount of avoidance between these two 
relatives increases. But the vital point is that the affinal avoidance 
is always secondary or supplementary to the brother-sister taboo. 
This latter is fundamental and upon its observance depends the 
whole fabric of kinship in Tanga. 


SEx TABOOS 


The act of sex in Tanga is not in itself subject to a taboo nor, 
indeed, is there any feeling among the natives that it is shameful 
or disgusting. However, there are a number of circumstances in 
which its performance is definitely not permitted. If we examine 
these circumstances, a fairly good index of the sexual morality of 
the Tangan people will be provided. 

All perversions, such as homosexual intercourse, exhibitionism 
and oral and anal eroticism are rigidly prohibited. With regard to 
bestiality, no native questioned would believe that I was serious 
in my inquiries, and as for exhibitionism, seeing that it is only a few 
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years since the men adopted a pubic covering, the intentional 
exhibition of the genitals as a means of erotic gratification has no 
value whatsoever. The women have always worn a pubic covering 
and even when bathing it is still retained. I have vivid memories 
of a man telling me how, during an epileptic fit, his sister tore off 
her pubic pad and dashed out of the house. Her family were so 
horror-stricken at her action that they immediately concluded that 
she was possessed by some demon. 


Although I could obtain no concrete evidence of homosexual 
intercourse having taken place whilst I was on the island, there is 
little doubt that this perversion is practised. However, like anal 
and oral eroticism, it is regarded as a very poor substitute for normal 
sexual union. One very good informant explained to me that men 
who practised such perversions were sexually starved. Such men 
are despised, not so much because of their physical disabilities 
which make them unwelcome sexual companions to women, but 
because of their ignorance of love magic. One of the vilest forms of 
abuse in Tanga is fifin 1 en kodo (the woman eats of his penis). The 
sanction behind the prohibition of such acts is based on a wholesome 
contempt for the wrongdoer and is expressed by means of a well- 
known form of invective. 


A second aspect of the sexual act which is regarded as a heinous 
indiscretion is its performance in such a place or in such a way that 
others may witness it. Even a husband and wife take great care to 
avoid being seen and a pair of lovers whilst engaged in erotic advances 
conceal themselves within specially built bowers. There is a strict 
residential dichotomy of the sexes and several of my informants 
explained to me that men slept apart from women mainly because it 
was a well known fact that excess of intercourse produced physical 
enervation. 


Although intercourse with suitable companions is regarded as a 
normal mode of behaviour, any tendency to promiscuity is frowned 
upon as contrary to the best interests of the matamli:a.° I know 
of two cases where women who had the reputation of being light-o’- 
loves were publicly castigated by the headman of their own 





9A matamli:a is a sub-section of a clan. 
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matambi:a and ordered either to leave the district or settle down and 
marry. Here again we have a well-defined negative attitude towards 
a certain development of sexual life. 

Among the miscellaneous taboos which surround sex activities 
or which bear a close relation to those activities, is the avoidance of a 
menstruating woman. A husband has no sex relations with his wife 
during the period of the flow and his food is gathered, cooked and 
handed to him by someone else.” There is a deep-rooted abhorrence 
of contact with the menstrual blood and when I mentioned the 
exhibition of the blood-stained sleeping-mat in Polynesia as evidence 
of a bride’s purity my listeners spat with disgust. 

During the planting season a man completely severs all sex 
relations with his wife or sweetheart. A gardener explained to me 
that intercourse had a blunting effect on the clearing adze, which 
unduly prolonged the preparation of a garden. On no account 
does a man dare to have sex dealings with women within the garden 
enclosure. If he should infringe this rule the plants would grow 
up and then die, after curling their tendrils slowly about the tall 
wooden stakes. Intercourse is believed to destroy the virtue of all 
magic made over the plants and invariably leads to the wrecking 
of the garden by wild pigs, who smell the semen. 

Before a band of warriors go upon a foray, sexual intercourse is 
strictly barred for the day before, the day of the fight and also the 
day after. Intercourse is supposed to remove all efficacy from 
war magic. A warrior is spoken of as fele tungtung, observing the 
taboo/in connection with/the tungtung. This is a fighting charm." 

During pregnancy and the period of lactation a husband refrains 
from intercourse with his wife. As children are suckled for at least 
two years and generally longer, this period is fraught with much 
emotional danger. In cases where a man has more than one wife the 
tenor of his sexual life is not unduly disturbed, but where the family 
unit is monogamous, the husband generally devotes this period to 
intrigues with other women. The general feeling is that such affairs 
are harmless as long as the wife’s relatives are kept in ignorance. 





10 Such a person will explain that he is fel an ae, observing the taboo/concerning/ 
ae.”’ Ae is the name of the sanitary pad worn by menstruating women. 


11 Vide my “‘ Warfare Among the Tanga,” Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 266-67. 
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However, this is almost impossible and when the news spreads the 
erring husband is liable to a charge of adultery and risks being 
divorced by his wife. 

Intercourse during pregnancy is believed to cause premature 
births, whilst resumption of sexual relations before the conclusion 
of the period of suckling affects the strength of the child. A nursing 
mother is subject to a number of food taboos, the purpose of which is 
to protect the child against bush spirits. The father is not subject 
to them. The native belief is that should a man have intercourse 
with his wife during this period then the evil in him will be transmitted 
through her to the child. 

A woman who does not desire any more children undergoes 
magical treatment, which necessitates abstinence from sexual 
intercourse for at least one month. 

According to Tangan ideas of sexual hygiene, it is most important 
that a couple, after indulging in intercourse, should bathe before 
performing any domestic or economic act. A fisherman who returns 
with a small catch is ridiculed as one who still smells of intercourse. 
I saw one man baited by the village wits. When I asked for further 
details, they explained that a man who attempts to fish before first 
ridding himself of the smell of intercourse cannot hold the rod steady 
enough or feel the bite of the fish. Besides, when he places the bait 
on the hook the fish smell his fingers and are immediately repelled. 
No woman would ever allow a man in this condition to fondle her 
baby. There is a latent fear that the child would develop a sickness 
from contact with the unclean person. If such a person sits beside 
another, his companion will complain, after spitting in disgust, 
that he smelt of intercourse. If a man feels sick after chewing a 
betelnut which he has accepted from another, he immediately puts 
his sickness down to the fact that the donor of the nut has offended 
against the customary rules of cleanliness in sex matters. 

In summing up this section dealing with acts forbidden because 
of their sexual content three points deserve emphasis: As regards 
those prohibitions which relate specifically to the performance of 
the sexual act, there is no supernatural background to prohibitions 
of this type. Decorum is preserved by public opinion and good 
taste. But when we come to sexual acts which are forbidden because 
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they concern warfare, gardening and the crises in a woman’s life 
the taboo is much stronger. It also has a distinct supernatural 
background.}* 


The third point is that in many of these taboos, the medium by 
which the retributive supernatural forces are released is the smell of 
intercourse. For example, intercourse within the garden enclosure 
is prohibited because the pigs would smell the semen. Again the 
fisherman who does not bathe thoroughly before throwing out his 
line repels the fish with the smell of stale semen. Later on, when 
we are discussing taboos of a ceremonial type, we shall see that this 
is a common concept among the Tanga.* In all probability it is 
just another extension of the idea of contagion—the olfactory aspect 
of physical contagion. 


RITUAL PROHIBITIONS 


In Tanga, there are three events in the life of the individual— 
birth, initiation and death—which are of outstanding social 
importance. The social value of these three phenomena is recognized 
and emphasized by the performance of certain rites and by the 
prevalence of certain prohibitions.‘* We shall deal first with those 
prohibitions which surround a mother and her newborn child. 


Birth Taboos. 


Immediately upon the birth of a male child, a few of the women 
attending the mother gather quantities of soot from the household 
fire and mix it with the water used to wash the baby. They then 
proceed to the village of the mother’s eldest brother and, going up 
to the door of the men’s house, they hurl the sooty mixture over the 
sleeping occupants. This custom is called fa: wil n’katk.1® It is 
the first normal indication to a man that his sister has given birth 





12 Note that warfare, gardening, menstruation, pregnancy, lactation, etc. are 
all events the ultimate outcome of which is shrouded in fear, danger and uncertainty. 
13 Vide also A. M. Hocart, “‘ Initiation and Manhood,” Man, 1935, 23. 


‘ 


14 For a definition of the phrase “ social value,” see A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, 
Andaman Islanders (Cambridge 1933), p. 264. 


15 fa: wil=make open/the eye ; »’kaik=on account of/the child. 
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to a child and is an expression of the ritual hostility existing between 
these two relatives. 

If the child belongs to a socially important sub-section of the 
clan, it is usual for the mother’s father to initiate ta:rawen proceedings, 
though in cases where the mother’s eldest brother is sufficiently 
adult to superintend the arrangements he does so. These ta:rawen 
ceremonies, as they are called, have as their purpose the setting 
apart of the child, and a boy or girl who has been subject to these 
rites is henceforth known as a katk ta:rawen, which may be loosely 
translated as “‘a sacred child.” 

On the birth of the child, two stakes are placed at the entrance 
to the settlement as a warning to all that a katk ta:rawen lies within. 
No one but the closest relatives is allowed to come near the house or 
see the mother or her child. On the tenth day following the birth, 
the female members of the child’s clan are invited to approach the 
house but only one of them is allowed inside. This woman—one 
of the mother’s classificatory sisters—makes valuable presents on 
behalf of all the other women of the clan, but even she is not permitted 
to touch the child. 

Whilst the child is on the breast, for two or three years, it never 
leaves the settlement, and for the first six months of life it never 
leaves the house. When the child is between two and three years 
old, a special feast is held and long strings of valuable red shell discs 
are hung from its ears. At the conclusion of this feast it is at liberty 
to go beyond the confines of the settlement and to play with other 
children. However, its parents still watch over it and warn its 
playmates not to fondle, push or hit it. Strangers are also discouraged 
from picking the child up, for fear of weaning away its affections. 
A kath ta:vawen, in consequence, becomes very attached to its 
parents and I have seen such children, even up to the age of ten, 
being carried everywhere on the father’s back. 

A breach of any of the foregoing prohibitions surrounding a 
katk ta:rawen may be healed by a compensatory payment to the 
mother’s brother or mother’s father. An intentional breach of any 
one of them would certainly lead also to actual physical punishment 
of the wrongdoer. I have said that their purpose is to set the child 
apart from other children in the community. They distinguish it 
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and its immediate kinship group as socially superior to other children 
of other groups. Even old men have been pointed out to me at 
feasts as having been katk ta:rawen. Furthermore, the existence 
of such prohibitions is almost certain evidence of a system of rank and, 
although there is little trace of such an institution at present, I would 
say that at one time there was an hereditary privileged class in 
Tanga. 

During pregnancy, a woman eats much the same food as other 
women, but on the birth of her child she is subject to a complete 
change of diet. The exact nature of those food items which are 
prohibited the nursing mother, the alleged consequences of eating 
such food and the native belief as to the cause of these consequences 
are, for purposes of convenience, set out in Table II in tabular form. 
The natives recognize that a young child is in a peculiarly helpless 
condition against evil magic and therefore they take every precaution 
to defend it from the possibility of attack. A nursing mother is 
thus spoken of, tina i forfor un kok n’ kekatk, the mother/ she/ is 
taboo/ to fish/ on account of/ her child. This is an interesting 
linguistic usage since it may be approximated to the use of the 
verb forfor in the expression a: forfor n’fefneng, I/ am forbidden/ 
to my sister (m.s.). The same term is used to express the taboo 
relationship in both cases and the native feels that both situations 
are about equal as regards the strength of the emotional tendencies 
which enforce the prohibition. 


Imitiation Taboos. 


In most communities there are mechanisms designed to establish 
socially the fact that a youth or a maiden has passed out of the stage 
of childhood and is a responsible adult member of society. Although 
the ostensible purpose of many of these rites may not be to initiate 
a youth into the responsibilities of adult life and although there may 
be no definite moral instruction given to the initiate, yet such rites 
almost always have this latent function. 

At present there flourishes in Tanga a secret society called 
Sokapana.!® There is no concrete evidence that such a society 





16 T intend to publish complete details of the nature and function of this society 
at a later date. 
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TABLE II. 





Prohibited Items of 
Food-stuff. 


Consequences which Follow a Breach 
of the Taboo. 





Native Statement of the Cause of 
these Consequences. 





. Fish or any food which comes from the 
sea or has any connection with the sea 
or reef. 


I 


Grave illness and risk of death to the 
child. 


. The presence of tara and madas (evil sea 


spirits) in the mother’s milk. There is 
always the risk of an evil sea spirit 
having infected the fish or other salt- 
water food. 





2. Pig. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


2 


Puniness. 


. The development of the child retarded 


because of the habits of the pig. This 
animal frequents regions which throng 
with tava spirits and eats all kinds of 
fruits and vegetables which are also 
taboo to the mother. 





. Food of any kind from the hands of a 
woman who is having sexual intercourse 
with her husband, or any other man or 


who is likely to have had such intercourse. 


. The child’s legs will become rickety and 


weak. 


. The drowsiness and languor which result 


from intercourse would be transmitted 
to the child. 





. Yams or any other root-crops from a 
district which is inhabited by tara 
spirits. 


. Almost certain death. 


. The food is believed to be impregnated 


with the evil force of the bush spirit ¢ara. 





. Marsupials, birds or any animals which 
frequent tree-tops. 


. The child will contract an illness which 


causes it to look up with staring eyes and 
to turn its head continually, crying 
loudly all the time. So afflicted, it is an 
easy victim to a ¢ara spirit which dwells 
in the tree-tops and which has the power 
of abstracting the soul of the child and 
thus causing its death. The agent of 
the ¢ara spirit is a small red tree-snake. 


. Breach of the taboo will cause the child 


to smell as the animal eaten and this 
smell attracts the attention of the snake. 





. Expelled juice of sugar-cane. 


. The child will contract an illness similar 


to that which the sea spirit madas would 
cause, an itchy, blistering rash. 


. When the cane is squeezed the juice falls 


and a froth forms in which the native 
sees a close resemblance to the frothing 
sea-water on the reef. 





. Ripe, uncooked fruits, e.g. coconuts, 
bananas, patuk (a native peach). 


. Inflammation of the appendix and pains 


in the region of the liver. 


. There is always a risk that a tava has 


made contact with the fruit. If it is 
cooked, it may be eaten, because it is a 
native axiom that heat drives out evil. 





. Spring water which runs from rocks close | 


to the beach, i.e. rain water which has 
drained from the hills but which the 
natives believe has come from the sea 
owing to its slightly brackish taste. Also 
well-water, which actually is filtered 
salt-water. 


. An illness similar to that contracted by 


eating anything which comes from the 
sea. 


. The water is believed to contain the 


spiritual poison of tava and madas. 





. Lis nuts, pau nuts, His nuts or any 
fruits of this type. 





. Painful sores in the mouth. 





. Infection by the bush-spirit tara. 
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has as its object the “‘ making of men” as for example the tribal 
ceremonies of the Australian aborigines do, but there is no question 
that initiation into the society gives a youth a definite place in the 
councils of his elders. There are certain taboos to which both 
initiate and uninitiate have to conform and we shall briefly pass 
them under review and try to establish their relationship to other 
ritual prohibitions. 

The clubhouse and the area surrounding it, as well as the dancing 
ground in the bush, are forbidden (gom) to non-members. Even 
the tracks leading to such places are taboo to women and uninitiated 
men. If a person were to break one of these taboos, either inten- 
tionally or not, the native belief is that he would be attacked by a 
very painful and perhaps fatal disease of the genitals. The basis of 
this supernatural sanction is the idea that harmful ghosts frequent 
the tabooed parts of the village and its environs. These ghosts 
have the power to inflict the abovementioned disease. 

On the conclusion of the initiation rites both new initiates and 
older members must conform to certain taboos. The former are 
forbidden rich foods and prohibited from speaking for at least a 
month. The older members are also subject to food taboos, which 
include chewing betelnut and smoking tobacco. They must also 
abstain from sexual intercourse until they have been ritually purified. 
The native logic behind the taboos is that persons who have come 
into contact with ghosts and food of ghosts are spiritually unclean. 
They must be socially segregated and eventually undergo a ritual 
cleansing. The taboo functions most effectively as a means of 
preserving the uninitiated members of the community from evil 
infection. The belief is that unless the initiate washes himself 
thoroughly before rejoining the rest of his kinship group they will 
smell the odour of pig’s fat which clings to him. Normally there is 
no objection to this odour, but in the case of one who has taken part 
in Sokapana proceedings and eaten pig in the company of ghosts, 
there is an intense fear that his body odour will provide a channel 
for the passage of evil. 

Children whose parents hold positions of prestige in the 
community are, prior to attaining puberty, segregated from the 


main body of society by being confined within a bamboo cage for a 
G 
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period of twelve months. There are a number of prohibitions 
which hedge about an initiate and his or her attendants.17 We 
shall consider these as further manifestations of negative magic. 


To an outside observer the most striking characteristic of the 
dafal rites is the care taken to preserve the initiates from being seen 
by or from seeing anyone except certain very close relatives. The 
small room in which they are confined is completely light-proof and 
they leave it only at night, when they are carried under a specially- 
made leaf hood. 


A second prohibition which the dafal initiate must observe is 
one relating to making contact with the ground. The floor of the 
cage is covered by a number of mats. When he leaves the house at 
night, he is carried and not allowed to set foot on the earth. At 
the conclusion of the period of confinement he is transported to the 
feasting place in a special palanquin, from which he is lifted on to a 
high bench. 


A third prohibition is that against eating in public. There 
are no food taboos in connection with dafal (indeed the youth is fed 
upon especially rich food) but no initiate ever eats in the presence of 
another person not even his parents. An important part of the 
ritual accompanying the final exit from the cage is a formal removal 
of this ban. 

Finally the initiate is forbidden to have his hair cut during the 
period of confinement. 


The various prohibitions which hem in the initiate are a fair 
indication of the Tangan beliefs de rerum natura. The world outside 
is full of evil; it is literally teeming with harmful spirits having 
the power to abstract the soul, poison the body, infect the food and 
even work evil magic upon hair clippings. Ina way, the confinement 
of the dafal may be compared to the cloistered seclusion of the monk. 
The monk enters a monastery in order to rid himself of the evils and 
temptations of the outer world. In Tanga parents confine their 
children in a cage with the same motives. They believe that they 
are removing them from contact with evil and at the same time 





17 The word dafail is used by the Tanga to indicate both the rite and the person 
performing the rite. 
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doing everything in their power to increase their strength and 
comeliness. 

It may be wise at this stage to examine the mechanism of a 
taboo. Many examples have already been given and the question 
which now confronts us is: How does a taboo work? In the first 
place, there is always a supernatural sanction which enforces the 
provisions of the taboo. A sanction is any reaction on the part of 
a group with reference to any action that affects it. The effective 
strength of this reaction is in direct proportion to the strength and 
currency of the belief in the forces behind the sanction. In the case 
of the taboo on trespassing upon the ceremonial ground of the 
Sokapana society, the forces behind the sanction are the ghostly 
ancestors. The belief in these beings and their capacity for evil is 
strong and universal and, therefore, in accordance with our analysis, 
the effective strength of the sanction should be high. On questioning 
several natives regarding the magical effects of a breach of the taboo, 
I was assured that such breaches were very rare but nevertheless 
there are records of women who have died of a disease which affected 
their genitals. 


The native must always be satisfied of the cause of any patho- 
logical condition. Even more so than many of us, he demands a 
reason for all aberrations from the normal. The fact that his theory 
of causation is largely based on his conception of the rdle of magic 
in everyday life does not alter the conclusion that the taboo, as a 
means of regulating social behaviour, is as powerful and effective 
as any legal enactment of our own. 


Death Taboos. 


The taboos which govern the behaviour of those who have 
recently suffered a bereavement and those who come into contact 
with such persons are numerous and a few only can be detailed here. 

Each sub-section of a clan has a burial grove which is regarded 
for all time as sacred. This ground is taboo to all women excepting 
those belonging to the sub-section owning the grove. At the 
extremities of such a cemetery, a warning sign consisting of a bamboo 
stake with a pig’s jaw and a bunch of scented leaves attached is 
set up. All paths fork off near the approaches. 
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It is usual, in the case of funeral feasts, to extend a general 
invitation to the whole island to attend, but a variant of this 
procedure is to confine the invited guests to members of the clan 
of the dead person. On such occasions the feast is known as tabun 
and every morsel of food provided by the relatives of the dead 
must be eaten within the funeral house. It cannot be taken away, 
as is usually the case, and shared with others in the villages of the 
guests. Such feasts generally last two or three days, during which 
time the feasters never leave the funeral house. 

The widow and other close relatives of a dead man have to 
conform to certain taboos for several years after his death. From 
time to time these taboos are ritually removed and the mourner 
receives formal compensation. They fall into two divisions, one set 
affecting the personal appearance of the mourner, the other her daily 
diet. Those taboos which detract from her personal appearance act 
as a definite bar to her further participation in sexual pleasures, 
whilst the food taboos are a constant reminder of her former domestic 
happiness. It is customary for a husband and wife to eat together 
and so intimate is this meal that each individual piece of food is 
shared. With no other man would a woman dare to share a meal 
in this way. In thus depriving herself of food she identifies herself 
with her absent spouse. He is dead and can no longer join her in the 
common meal, therefore she must fast, or at least abstain from all 
but the least inviting forms of food. Both types of mourning taboo 
have the function of definitely separating the widow from her normal 
social milieu, thus giving tangible proof of her loss, not only as an 
individual but as a member of a kinship group. 

Closely related to the mourning rites is a cycle of ceremonies 
known as wa-lwa:l and having the purpose of commemorating the 
loss of a lower incisor by a chieftain. I attended one of the inter- 
mediate feasts in this cycle of ceremonies and was astonished at the 
solemnity with which it was conducted and the air of quiet dignity 
with which the host welcomed and assembled his guests. The 
feasting ground is extremely taboo, not only to women but to 
everyone on the island, excepting those men who are specially 
invited to participate in the feast. The area surrounding the 
feasting ground is a zone of silence. The cries of children and 
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Table of Compensatory Mourning Payments to a Widow. 





Ceremonial Act Indicating the Removal of a 


Prohibition. 


Compensatory Payment on Removal.* 





. Removal of the fibre arm-band (mal amfat) which 
she donned on her husband’s death in place of her 


usual shell bracelets. 


. One fine 


clam-shell armlet 
(amfatmil). 



























































2. Removal of the black grease (kus mikit) which | 2. An amfatmil or a short length of 
covers the face and hair of a mourner. small, red shell discs (kemetas). 
3. The cutting of one curl from the head of the widow | 3. A short length of kemetas. 
(pan olo), thus removing the ban on the cutting 
of hair. 
4. Removal of a ceremonial fibre headdress (mal). | 4. A short length of kemetas. 
5. The dabbing of the widow’s forehead with aspotof | 5. One amfatmil. 
ted dye (puk boia:m)—a favourite cosmetic, 
hitherto taboo to the widow. 
6. Placing a pipe in the widow’s mouth, thus per- | 6. A span of kemetas. 
mitting her to smoke again. 
7. The formal presentation of a bunch of areca nut. 7. A span of kemetas. 
| 
8. The formal presentation of a sprig of betel pepper. | 8. A span of hemetas. 
9. The presentation of a new leaf-girdle (fungfung). | 9. One amfat (shell disc). 
Previously, the widow wore the oldest and dirtiest | 
fungfung obtainable. 
10. Formal presentation of a yam. | 10. One amfatmil. 
11. Formal presentation of a banana. 11. A span of kemetas. 
12. Formal presentation of a sweet-potato. 12. A span of kemetas. 
13. Formal presentation of a piece of pork (puk bo) | 13. Two amfatmil. 
and removal of a leaf anklet. 
14. Presentation of a bamboo section of kafuf (a | 14. A span of kemetas. 
spinach-like green, hitherto prohibited as food). 
15. Presentation of another kind of yam. 15. A span of kemetas. 
16. Presentation of taro. 16. A span of kemetas. 
17. A food-collecting basket is placed on her shoulder, | 17. One amfatmil. 


thus giving her permission to collect hitherto | 


forbidden food. 





1 There are scores of feasts in connection with death, lasting up to three years after interment. 
I cannot, in this context, specify the exact feasts at which each prohibition is lifted, but by the 
time the final feast takes place every mourning taboo has been removed. 


2 These payments vary according to the wealth of the dead man’s family. 
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infants are not allowed to disturb the serenity of the wa:lwa:l. 
Fasabo, the chieftain who lost the tooth, is a man of great influence 
and from his earliest childhood has always been surrounded by an 
aura of chiefly dignity. If this man ever pays a visit to another 
part of the island, his host always builds a special house for him. 
He refuses to sleep in the common sleeping hut with the rest of the 
men of the village. It was explained to me that his body was 
ta:rawen, set apart, and as his body was ta:rawen, so were his teeth. 
Thus we have the inauguration of these wa:lwa:l ceremonies, with 
their strong emphasis on the sacred nature of the lost incisor. A 
special house was built to contain it, together with many fathoms 
of valuable red shell-discs. The wife throughout was dressed and 
acted as if she was a widow. 

Further consideration of the function of the taboos connected 
with the wa.lwa:l ceremonies may be deferred until we have reviewed 
those prohibitions associated with rank. It is sufficient to mention 
here that every taboo which concerns death or bodily decay has the 
function of segregating those closely connected with the dead. The 
common observance by the kin of a certain set of prohibitions 
emphasizes their common unity and strengthens the bonds of kinship. 
At the same time, the mourners are socially distinguished from the 
rest of the community. 


(To be continued.) 


F. L. S. BELL 
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INITIATION AMONG THE PITJANDJARA NATIVES OF THE 
MANN AND TOMKINSON RANGES IN SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA 


By Norman B. TINDALE 


|X June and July 1933 the writer visited the native reserve in the 

north-west of South Australia to study population movements and 
to obtain a census of the people who live in the reserve set aside by 
the South Australian Government for the aborigines. He was 
accompanied by Dr. C. J. Hackett, who was interested in 
anthropometric and medical problems among the same people. 
The work was carried out under the auspices of the South Australian 
Museum and the Board for Anthropological Research at the 
University of Adelaide under a grant from the Australian National 
Research Council. The journey west from Ernabella, which is 
situated at the eastern end of the Musgrave Ranges, was made by 
means of camels. A preliminary account of the 400 mile trip was 
given in Oceania.1 Detailed sociological work was confined to short 
periods in the intervals of routine recording and inquiry. 


When travelling in a westerly direction along the southern side 
of the Musgrave Range, a group of some 270 members of the 
Pitjandjara tribe were encountered at Konapandi. They had 
assembled from the sandhill country south-west and west of the 
Musgrave Range, and were about to commence the initiation of 





1 Oceania, Vol. IV, pp. 101-105. Being unable to see proofs it unfortunately 
happened that a symbol g representing the sound dj in words such as Pitjanzara 
and Jankunzazara was replaced by z, thus giving an incorrect rendering of the 
words. It now seems preferable to use the symbols dj to express the sounds and thus 
to conform to the phonetic system devised by the Committee on Australian Languages 
at the University of Adelaide (see Tindale, Records S. Aust. Mus., Vol. V, 1935, 
pp. 261 ff.). This is being elaborated, from the Aranda viewpoint, by T. G. Strehlow 
in a paper shortly to be published. 

Several other errors crept into the preliminary report: P. ro2 read “ Mt. 
Caroline ”’ instead of “‘ the Caroline,” p. 103 ‘“‘ Ayaltakutjara,” not ‘“‘ Analtakutjara,” 
p. 103 Konapandi, not Karapandi, p. 103 “‘ Mt. Kintore,” not “‘ the Kintore,” p. 104 
Itjarayo, not Itjarano. 
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two boys. Konapandi (26° 22’ 30” south lat., 131° 30’ east long.) 
is an important meeting ground for ceremonies. It possesses a 
series of temporary wells or soakages, where, after rain, water may 
be obtained by digging in the sandy bed of a creek which floods 
out from the range. It is situated only a mile or two outside the 
eastern boundary of the South Australian native reserve, and about 
two miles south of the place called Nareena (native name yari or 
yarina where ya is a suffix meaning “ place or name’’) on maps 
of the Musgrave Range. 

On arrival at Konapandi it was raining, and many cold, damp 
days followed. At first food was abundant, but the low carrying 
capacity of the spinifex grass plains, mulga flats and granite ranges, 
and the presence of so many people, caused a shortage in the 
immediate vicinity. After little more than a week it had become 
necessary for the womenfolk to travel distances of up to five miles 
in order to obtain sufficient supplies of vegetable foods and small 
mammals, such as malla (Lagorchestes), rabbit bandicoots 
(Thalacomys), marsupial moles (Notoryctes typhlops), and rabbits, to 
sustain all the members of the camp. Their bitter complaints at 
this laborious necessity soon spurred the men into completing the 
round of initiation ceremonies. Shortage of food thus becomes an 
important economic factor, and often effectively limits the duration 
of Pitjandjara initiation ceremonies to brief periods of less than a 
week. 

The daytime proceedings at the ceremonies were recorded in 
16 mm. cinema films. These are being prepared for distribution by 
the Board for Anthropological Research at the University of Adelaide. 


In the following account incidental reference is made to several 
sociological terms which will be described in detail in another paper. 


The Pitjandjara people are a ‘no moiety” people, whose 
totemic centres are situated in the Mann and Tomkinson Ranges and 
in the country north and west of them. They classify their relatives 
into two groups, each of which is composed of members of the 
alternate generations. Thus all persons classified by Ego with own 
generation as well as those in the generations of grandparents and 
grandchildren are grouped together as yanandaruka; while those 
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of the parents’ and children’s generations are together called 
tjanamilijan. The terms are reciprocal. 


The terms yanandaruka and tjanamiltjan were first noted, with 
slightly different renderings, by Elkin? among the related Jankundjara 
(also called Jankundjadjara) people, who now live east of Ernabella 
and in the Everard Range, but whose proper country and all totemic 
centres are in the Musgrave Range. Within the last generation 
they have moved eastwards as a result of release of population 
pressure in the Everard Range, by virtual disappearance of the 
Everard Range people, some of whom have travelled south and now 
wander in the country north of Ooldea. 


Attempts were made to write down the word outlines of the 
songs that were sung. Some of these were subsequently recorded 
on Edison cylinders, and the spoken versions transcribed and 
translated. The language of the songs is old Pitjandjara, and 
contained many difficulties for our informants. Much work will 
be necessary before a clear record of every phase of an initiation 
ceremony can be made. 

When lads are beginning to show development (in stature, in 
the appearance of pubic hair, and in general demeanour), with the 
approach of puberty, their female kinsfolk, yondjo (mothers) and 
kondili (mother’s and father’s sisters) arm themselves with digging 
sticks, and at dusk form a circle around one or more of the youths. 
They prod and beat them about the legs and shoulders unmercifully, 
so that they become half stupefied. This may happen either just 
before initiation ceremonies are to be held, or weeks, or even months, 
before the circumcision rite is to be carried out. Two youths, 
whose fathers, punari (reciprocal katja), call each other respectively 
kurta and malanji (elder and younger brother), were attacked and 
driven from the camp at some time prior to this series of initiations. 
From this stage onward initiands are termed ulpuru, and are 
compelled to live and feed apart, as semi-outcasts, upon the fringe 
of the main camp. On the evening of the day upon which our 
observations commenced the women began to wail and threw 
themselves down beside their camp-fires. The fires belonging to 





2 Elkin, A. P., Oceania, Vol. II, p. 64. 
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the punari (father and father’s brother), yondjo (mother) and 
kondili (mother’s and father’s sisters), all of whom were the 
tanamiltjan of the wulpuru (initiands), were extinguished or 
covered up with sand. These persons, among whom there were 
some four men, eight women and also about a dozen children, sat or 
lay huddled closely together, maintaining an attitude of dejection ; 
the father sat somewhat apart from the others. From time to time 
the whole group broke into loud howls which died away to a continued 
wailing ; one of the aged punari had tears in his eyes. They 
maintained their huddled position throughout the evening. Owing 
to the extreme cold and rain, a compromise permitted the presence 
of small fires which were shifted some five or six feet away from the 
breakwinds. From time to time the fireless ones warmed themselves 
at these. 


Young Pitjandjara men, between the ages of about 16 and 25 
years, and a few Jankundjara visitors from the Eastern Musgrave 
Range, all of them belonging to family groups other than those of 
the boys, gathered together at one camp and joining forces with men, 
marutju (mother’s brother’s sons, etc.) and husbands of mother’s 
brother’s daughters, rushed over to the group of wailing people. 
The two ulpuru (initiands) were present. They were seized and 
half dragged, half led at a jog trot around the camp. The young 
men who ran in the parade cried out at intervals, making a sound 
like ‘‘tjau! tjau!’’ This custom is called the menu, and at its 
conclusion the u/puru were made to lie face down in the unmarried 
men’s camp of a horde of the people among whom were included 
their marutju (mother’s brother’s sons). After a while one lad sat 
up, with his head bent downwards, and looking depressed and 
miserable. These attitudes were maintained for several hours, 
while their kinsfolk also lay closely huddled together, without fires, 
and wailed. Shortly after daylight on the following morning there 
was a rapid exodus of all women and children from the camp. They 
formed a day camp about a mile south-west of the main encampment 
in a place where they were sheltered by the mulga scrub. Here the 
children remained ; playing all day long, while their mothers foraged 
for food. As already intimated, at initiation time it is the women’s 
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task to find food for their menfolk ; not merely the usual quantities 
of vegetable foods, but also a greater share than usual of animal 
food. Many of them therefore spent the day digging out opossums 
from their burrows. On one fire alone no fewer than thirty of these 
animals were cooked. 


About I0 a.m. a messenger arrived and announced to the old 
men seated about the camp that the first ritual of the murduni 
(circumcision) was about to take place. The summons to the first 
gathering is promptly obeyed because it appears to be a rule that 
absence from the initial proceedings precludes a man from attending 
any subsequent ritual. The two ulpuru, who had spent the night 
in the camp of their marutju, were taken to the initiation grounds. 
At the main camp an old man, Tjarnga by name, who was the 
matjada, leading man, of those who came from Peltardi, in the 
Mann Range and a kurta, elder brother, of the two ulpuru, his 
malanjt, sat and waited until all the old men had assembled. The 
whole party then proceeded to the spot several hundred yards 
north-west of the now almost deserted camp. All the younger men 
congregated, and soon about seventy-eight were seated together in 
closely packed groups around a series of fires. Shortly afterwards 
twelve of the men rose from the main party and seated themselves 
together in a close circle around a freshly lit fire. This was the 
yanandaruka circle of men, composed of those who are the kurta 
of the boys. Another circle was formed by ten men, the 
tjanamiltjan. The young boys lay, face downwards, at one side of 
the yanandaruka circle. The tjanamiltjan group included men 
who stood in the relationship of punari and kamuru to the two boys 
but were not own fathers or mother’s brothers; these remained in 
the main camp. The marutju sat in the background and took little 
part in the proceedings. 

During the morning the singing of the earlier parts of the song- 
series of each of three ceremonies was commenced. The song series 
describes the origin and wanderings of each of the totemic ancestors. 
The prologue of the song series in each case recounted the adventures 
of the totem ancestors and their wanderings before they came to the 
country of the present owners of the totems. Some of it was vague 
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and little understood by those present, and several disputes arose 
over the correctness or otherwise of certain songs. After some 
discussion among the old men it was decided that the songs relating 
to the Inma Papa should be detailed. According to the legend Wati 
Papa (Man dog), an ancestral dog-being, commenced his journey at a 
place a little to the west of Apara (Opparina in the western Musgrave 
Range) and travelled in a westerly direction along the whole of the 
Mann Range. There are several dog totem ancestors; the one 
whose ceremony was to be enacted was named Papa Kantju. This 
song series had scarcely been commenced by one or two eager ones 
when there was a further loud and wordy discussion. This resulted 
in a decision to sing the whole suite of songs of Inma Malu (kangaroo 
inma) and to perform also the dance of the Inma Wati Pampul 
(the ceremony of the man Pampul). When the order of proceedings 
had been settled to the satisfaction of all, the following song was 
commenced : 


Song 1. Tyjitjt kutjara malatarinja: Two babies of Malatari (place). 


This song was repeated several times, the men in the two chief 
circles (yanandaruka and tjanamiltjan) beating the ground with 
sticks in a rhythmical manner, at first in quick time and with moderate 
force, but then suddenly changing, during a vigorous burst of singing, 
to slow time, with increased emphasis on each beat. One old man 
remarked rather loudly, ““ The two boys were born together, now 
made young men in company.” This sentiment was greeted with 
dignified approval by several other old men. 


A third circle of men now formed between the yanandaruka 


and tjanamiltjan groups; this did not appear to have any special 
significance. 


Songs of Inma Papa of the Place Tjanakulja. 


The Inma Wati (2#ma man) arose in the far west at a place called 
Anmango. The leading man of the ceremony is an old Pitjandjara 
native, whose horde-country is situated to the west of the Mann 
Range. 


Song 2. Puter pitet nka nanja narara Kompurakati: Totemic ancestor 
danced and slept at Kompurakati. 
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After this had been sung several times there was a pause and 
then a third song was chanted : 
Song 3. Kalu kekere waru wata: His penis he burned with fire. 
Song 4. Mpela kania pela jalka jalka tjinna: Wearily he dragged his 
feet over the sandhills. 

At this stage an old man discussed the proceedings with two 
initiated boys, not yet subincised, who were present at their first 
initiation ceremony (as other than ulpuru). He explained the ritual 
of puruka tjayun yanjt ; other old men signified vocal approval of 
his remarks while the two young men sat and solemnly nodded their 
heads from time to time. The puruka is a permanent relationship 
developed between younger and older men by the fact that the 
older one, who is also a marutju of the boy, held his penis during 
the circumcision ritual (in a manner to be described in this paper). 
At ordinary times it is proper to avoid one’s puruka. The father of 
the circumcised boy and also his wife become the puruka of the 
holder. 

The singing of the Mpela kania song became reanimated and the 
Puruka tiayurt yanjt commenced. A young man suddenly jumped 
up from his place in one of the three groups, danced lightly and 
fantastically about the circles of men and pounced suddenly upon 
another man, his puruka, lifted him up and embraced him, holding 
chest against chest. This custom is called tHjayurt yan. If a 
young man is backward in tjayurt yanji he may be scolded. 

After many rounds of singing during which some twenty to 
twenty-five men had leaped up, danced about the seated singers 
and embraced their puruka, the young men who had received 
instruction in the practice also sprang up, one after the other, and 
attempted it. Their efforts were rather clumsy, but this pleased 
the old men who had instructed them.* During the progress of 
this rite the men had drifted away from the two special yanandaruka 
and tjanamiltjan circles, but soon afterwards these were reformed and 
further songs were sung. Again the singing was accompanied 
by vigorously pounding the ground with sticks. 

Song 5. Jatja makiti makiti inma. 





8 The procedure in the puruka ritual is depicted in detail in the 16 mm. films 
of the expedition. 
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One of the groups then commenced a new song, but the rest 
continued to chant the one recorded above—a veritable babel. 
The new song was one from the north-west and was associated with 
the Inma Malu or Kangaroo ceremony. It consists of two words 
only : 

Song 6. Wardaruka mindjarei, mindjaret wardaruka: The oozing gum 
of the wattle tree. 

The singing of this song brought the Inma Papa series to a halt ; 
after further talk, the first song of the Inma Malu series was 
commenced by a few Pitjandjara men in the yanandaruka circle 
and taken up by those in the tjanamiltjan ring. The Malu Piti Wati 
(kangaroo ancestral man) arose in the Petermann Range, came 
south-eastwards to near Konapandi, then turned and went west, 
until he arrived at Wamapiti, a place in the country a long way 
south-west of Konapandi. Details of some of his wanderings will 
be given in a separate paper. During the singing of the songs of 
this series, the candidates who had been sitting up were again made 
to lie face downwards, their heads supported on the thighs of young 
men (Plate A), who remained close beside them, lest they should at 
any time escape. 

Song 1. Kunana kulpa na net. 
Song 2. Wardidjawanda edjala yawere runga rungalka. 

The third song was called Kunanpiti waykanu. 

Song 3. Jta warka warka akunanbat itjt warka inat. 
Song 4. Ptrat ai kat rungai putet kadingat. 

The above songs describe the movements of the ancestral 
kangaroo man ; in the excitement the two main circles commenced 
to sing different songs, thus making it difficult to follow either. 

Song 5. (Very vehement) Uladjulur . 
Song 6. Ja kitet ma kite. 
Song 7. Pila yurai Tjakunai . . .: Sandhill camp of the place Tjakuna. 


The intervals between the songs decreased so that one circle was 
often starting a new song as soon as the first vigour of the singing 
by the other group had waned. The songs were now the well-known 
ones actually pertaining to their own country and the eagerness 
with which they indulged in this series was very marked. At this 
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juncture the old men sent all the young men to hunt for euros and 
wallabies on the neighbouring range while the older ones lay down 
and rested. Just before the party broke up there were 

I2 men seated in the yanandaruka circle 

Io men seated in the tjanamiltjan circle 

54 men sitting about small fires 

2 ulpuru lying face down on the ground. 

Several hours later the young men returned. Approximately 
the same number of men were again seated about on the ceremonial 
ground, eating wallabies and aeuro. The performances to be shown 
to the initiands were to commence with the Inma Papa of the place 
Tjanalkulja, then the Inma Malu and finally the Inma Wati Pampul. 

The youths were again made to lie face downwards, while the 
men sat in two circles and sang as before, beating the ground with 
sticks. 

Song 1. Waru waruka puyu jururu kaninjara. 

Song 2. Walkere maru waru longonu patinu. 

Song 3. Pundaru pundatu yon yon ketjert. 

Song 4. Tyjena walka walka kaluru katiyu mantaranu pinjondju katiyu : 
The track of his penis trailing on the ground. 

Song 5. Waztlpurupa yarenja njurlbana wailpurupa yarenja. 

Three men went away to a distance of about forty yards and sat 
down to dress for the dance ; others then went to two other camps ; 
soon preparations were in progress for all three ceremonies. There 
was no singing by the people preparing for the actual dancing; in 
this the procedure differs somewhat from that met with further 
north among the Pintubi, Ngalia and [lpirra tribes, where the 
singing of each song is associated with a definite stage in the 
decoration of the men. While the performers were preparing 
themselves in the separate camps, further songs were sung by the 
main body of men: 

Song 6. Tjuranka tjuranka naljunka pere pere. 
Song 7. Tyjiwana roropungoi tiiwana leruke leruke. 
Song 8. Waputei tororo weitalant. 


Song 9. Ptraja katjal katjalta piraja watijana ...: Saw the moon 
climbing ; the man saw the moon. 


This song describes how the Wati Malu during his journey saw 
the moon (77a) rising in the east for the first time. This happened 
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when he was in the Petermann Range or thereabouts. Then the 
ancestral being travelled down into the sandhill country south of the 
Range, to the place Tjakuna. 


Song 10. Pula yura Tjakuna pila jawila jawila ma mira wananu. 


The ancestral man was now at an unlocalized place called 
Anmango, a ceremonial place in the far west beyond the Tomkinson 
Range (i.e. inma pararitja, far off ceremonial place). Absence of 
knowledge at present regarding the exact situation of many place 
names renders difficult the tracing of the movements of the ancestral 
totemic beings. 


Song 11. Julku paralja yamuru pinja yaranga juldu paralja. 


After a long delay, during which several cooked wallabies were 
eaten, the proceedings continued with the singing of a further song 
about Wardaruka, the place of wattle trees. 


Song 12. Tyjibaba kobet tjaya Wardaruka muyarundoi tyibaba. 


The men who were decorating themselves in one of the separate 
camps were at this time standing up and stabbing their urethral 
incisions with short sticks in order to obtain blood for decoration 
of the principal ritual object, which consisted of a pad of freshly 
scraped white wood shavings, to be worn on the head. It may be 
of interest to note that the rapid chemical change in the fresh wood 
shavings seems to keep the blood brightly oxidized for several 
hours ; its brilliant red colour is thus maintained throughout the 
proceedings. There were about twenty men away from the main 
group, all engaged in decorating themselves. The song series having 
been completed, and the decorated men not being ready for their 
performance, the men in the main camp sang a song which did not 
belong to the ceremonies. This was considered to be an Aranda 
song, of which the true meaning was not known to them. 


Song 13. Jala budalja kamara latumbana kobei kobet nei nei jala budalja 
tyabudadja. 


The dancers in the Papa Tjanakulja were soon ready to enact 
their dance ; the initiands were held down more firmly with their 
faces to the ground, and while all the men in the main group looked 
down on the ground, the performers took their place at the remotest 
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part of the ceremonial ground, facing the audience, and the two 
circles of singers. At a given signal all present looked up. The ten 
performers ran about on all fours and imitated the behaviour of 
dogs. Finally the whole pack of ‘“‘ dog men ”’ approached the u/puru 
(initiates), who were now being held up in a sitting position to enable 
them to view the proceedings. When they arrived close to the boys 
the performers suddenly turned to their left, stood upright and 
walked away in a rather shame-faced manner. The ulpuru were 
then immediately forced face downwards on to the ground again.‘ 


The performers in the kangaroo ritual now took their places 
and went through a performance. There were five acts in this; 
two in which single performers took part and three in which there 
were two dancers. One decorated man stood with his feet set widely 
apart in holes in the ground ; he held gum leaves in his hands and 
shook them while he postured. Then he slowly loped along the 
ground like a kangaroo, moving towards the ul/puru, who lay and 
watched his approach. Then another kangaroo man stood in the 
hole, placed his hands on the ground and shook his head from side 
to side. A second man joined him and the two enacted the behaviour 
of kangaroos. During the act the hinder one moved slowly forward 
and passed between the legs of the man in front. Then two men 
stood close together, each with his feet in holes in the ground and 
postured again. Finally both moved forward on hands and feet, 
like kangaroos. 


Two younger performers—men who will inherit the ownership of 
the ceremony—imitated the previous dancers. Their performance 
of the act was less finished, revealing that they were novices. 


The third ritual, the Imma Wati Pampul (ya) now took place. 
There were three performers, and the foremost one carried a wanigi 
(wantya) fixed in his hair. The wanigi bearer stood and wrestled 
with a second man who lay upon the ground before him. At the 
end of this ceremony the dancers scattered hands full of dust towards 
the initiands who were then removed to their secluded camp. 





* The performances at this and the two following dances have been recorded in 
considerable detail on 16 mm. cinema film records. 
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The performance being concluded, most of those present walked 
back to the main camp and relit their fires. About an hour later, 
as sunset approached, the women returned. They had been busy 
preparing night camps for themselves in the mulga scrub a mile to 
the south-west of the main camp. They came walking in a long 
straggling line, laden with dishes of vegetable foods and cooked small 
animals. For an hour or more everyone was engaged in eating. 


The light was fading from the western sky when suddenly one of 
the old men who was seated in the camp, with a group of young men, 
raised his voice and shouted, ‘“‘ Take the boys a long way away.” 
Movements took place in the distance, and for a time the natives 
sat expectantly watching the western sky and talking in low voices ; 
for darkness had to be complete before the evening’s rites could 
commence. An old man cooked a small mammal his wife had 
captured, and another set fire to a heap of sticks at the base of a 
dead tree in order to fell it. The younger men who seemed scarcely 
able to restrain their excitement, also gathered sticks and mulga bark 
suitable for torches, and lit a fire. Old men commenced to shout 
aloud in various parts of the camp, which was spread out over an 
area of about a quarter of a square mile. The air was almost still, 
with only the suggestion of a breeze from the south-east. It was 
evident from the attitude of the younger men that an exciting 
moment was drawing near. Men began to whisper the high-pitched 
sound they were soon to make when they ran across the camp. 
It sounded, when practised, as “‘ hau! hau!’ ; but when in action, 
a few minutes later, it was made in a high-pitched “hei! hei!” 
Suddenly everyone grabbed a torch and began to move off across 
the camp in a straggling procession. The main movement appeared 
to take them from one young men’s camp to the next. From 
every side torch bearers began to converge on the second men’s 
camp, and by the time the crowd had passed it and reached a third 
men’s camp, practically everyone had joined the surging crowd ; 
men in front, then the women, with young boys and girls trailing 
along in the background. The fireless ones, who had wailed in their 
camp on the previous night, were the only persons remaining behind. 
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Probably more than two hundred and fifty torches were burning as the 
procession moved to the ceremonial ground. 


As the crowd approached the ceremonial ground, where an 
oblong area had been freshly cleared in a glade of the mulga scrub, the 
younger men who were proceeding in front at a slow trot and shouting 
“hei! het!” in high-pitched voices, broke into a fast trot. Then 
they split into two groups, containing respectively the people who 
were the yanandaruka and tjanamiltjan of the ulpuru, and ran up 
and down the cleared area several times, shouting their high-pitched 
call with increasing vigour. Suddenly they stopped, and almost in 
an instant (it seemed) two fires were lit in the middle of the ground. 
The younger men now divided themselves into two definite groups 
and some sat in closed circles round the two fires. Each circle 
consisted of about ten to twelve persons ; others, for whom there was 
no room about the fire, stood behind them and leaned forward over 
their shoulders. It is convenient for the purposes of description 
to divide into stages the proceedings which follow. 


STAGE I. Those who were seated had short heavy sticks, usually 
pieces of firewood, with which they beat the ground as they sang 
the werinpert song. 


Song 1. Werinperi kularda manka manka: Take him away, the spear 
has hair upon it. 

The song has several implications, referring on the one hand to 
the pubic hair of the wlpuru, and on the other to the large wanigi 
mounted on a special javelin-like spear, which is one of the important 
objects shown to the subinitiates during the evening. 

During the singing of the first round of this song, the younger 
women built two fires, some twenty yards to the south-east of the 
two circles of seated men, one on each side of the rather long oblong 
area cleared for the main performers. A group of older women and 
many younger girls built two other fires further to the south. Many 
of the older women had food supplies and other treasures supported 
on their heads in wooden dishes. During the singing of the song 
werinpert, the women commenced to dance in a direction obliquely 
towards the men’s fires; as they danced their legs were kept bent 
at the knees and their arms were swung backwards and forwards 
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in unison, as though suspended loosely from the shoulders. They 
did not lift their feet from the ground, but shuffled forward, ploughing 
deep grooves in the soft sandy soil with their feet. The marks thus 
made by dancing women are of great symbolic importance in their 
mythology and in their ground drawings. This is the only type of 
dancing performed by Pitjandjara women. 

All the performers both male and female on the right-hand side 
of the central cleared lane were the yanandaruka, while all those to 
the left were the tjanamiltjan of the initiands. The latter were still 
in hiding, a good distance away in the scrub. 

The persons taking part in the dances are related to the ulpuru 
as follows: yanandaruka males, kurta and marutju ; females, kurz, 
kankuru and malanji ; tjanamiltjan males, mama, kamuru ; females, 
yondjo, kondtls. 

STAGE 2. After the dancing by the women had lasted for 
perhaps ten minutes, they advanced boldly in two groups in one of 
which (yanandaruka) there were sixteen persons, and in the other 
(tjanamiltjan) there were twenty. Many of the older women shouted 
and talked loudly. A group of little boys could be seen busily 
engaged in stoking fires and preparing faggots at a spot some forty 
yards behind the place where the women had been dancing. As 
the women approached, the song being sung by the men singers was 
suddenly changed : 

Song 2. Karu tjapa molili karu tjapa apa: The little creeks commence 
to flow. 

The full significance of this song is hidden in the mythology of 
the Pitjandjara. 

STAGE 3. Scarcely had the above song commenced when all 
the young boys of from six to twelve years of age, whom we had seen 
busily engaged around the distant fires, now came running forward, 
tossing fire brands through the air at the men who had been seated 
in the two circles and singing. For a few moments a shower of 
sparks, burning coals and heavy red-hot sticks descended. The 
burning brands passed over the heads of the women folk. The men 
leaped up, shouted “ Ah! Ah! Ah!” in low, deep, and husky tones, 
and dodged the brands as best they could. The boys continued to 
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run forward, and as their ammunition became exhausted, approached 
the men with their flexed arms held forward at the level of their 
shoulders. 

STAGE 4. They were seized by the men, who a moment before 
had been dodging firesticks, and were tossed into the air. They 
were lifted by the axillz, thrown up, and neatly caught as they came 
down. The boys eagerly sought this attention and each man caught 
and tossed several different ones in succession. The whole lasted 
no more than two minutes. 

STAGE 5. At some signal which escaped notice, the boys 
suddenly turned and raced in single file back towards their fire, 
passing between the two groups of older women, who now had 
moved away from their fires and arranged themselves in two long 
lines, between which the boys ran away. 


STAGE 6. The boys who had raced away came slowly back and 
placed themselves behind the women, who also began to move slowly 
forward, as though drawn by intense curiosity, until they almost 
reached the two groups of men singers ; these latter having reformed 
their circles, were singing heartily. 

STAGE 7. The old maztjada, who had been directing the 
proceedings and who is a kurta (elder brother) of the two boys, cried 
out loudly, “Come!” This was an order to the two ulpuru and 
their guardians. The many small boys had by this time crept up 
until they were on the outskirts of the men’s circles. Several old 
men shouted and the women came still nearer to them, until they 
also were close beside the men’s fires. 

Suddenly the two novices, with a man holding each by the 
shoulder, ran up from out of the darkness, and prostrated themselves, 
face down, on the margin of the yanandaruka circle of men. 


STAGE 8. As soon as the women and children saw the novices 
they turned and ran away, as fast as they possibly could, howling 
and wailing as they went. The old men shouted instructions and 
as soon as the women’s wailing had ceased or become inaudible in 
the distance, the u/puru were made to shift their position so that they 
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came to lie between two fires close to the yanandaruka circle, with 
their heads just within the circle of seated men. 
Song 3. Manar manar walka tjenar: Stealing along in the tracks of his 
feet. 


This song was sung with considerable force and vim; the 
beating of the sticks was vigorous. 


STAGE 9. A man walked around the ring and swung a bull- 
roarer (yanunku) during the first pause in this song. The boys were 
firmly held face down ; the sound of the ranunku had a great effect 
on all present, and they sat listening intently and expectantly. 
Then the song was sung again, and two bullroarers were swung ; 
each had a distinct note. The night was very still, and the wailing 
women could occasionally be heard in the far distance. The old 
maijada sat a little to one side, talking occasionally, sometimes 
giving instructions, but taking no active part in the singing. Bull- 
rvarers were swung for the third and fourth times. Another song 
was sung : 


Song 4. Tyjakuri jarakanka .. . 


There was much sucking of the lips with a subdued smacking 
noise. The men sat in the two circles and then there was a certain 
subsidence in the tenseness of the ritual; none remained standing. 
Many sat about subsidiary fires, warmed themselves and talked. 
Then a new song was commenced : 


Song 5. Wetka wakana punan piti wakana... 


Fires were replenished and the men who had been sitting in 
the subsidiary circles rose up, stood about the primary ones, leaned 
over the heads of the seated singers, and almost shouted the following : 


Song 6. Manawa reljawara tjaljatjalja reljawara. 
The initiands each gave a feeble whistle at the conclusion of this 
song, and the men sucked their lips, a symbolic action associated 


with the rite of circumcision. The next song was sung with wild 
abandon : 


Song 7. Koditjei mattu mattu taraja purawanu. 
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The old matjada walked around and replenished all the fires, 
and then sat quietly at one side. The ¢janamiltjan group commenced 
to sing a song: 

Song 8. Jakuter... 
Song 9. Naya ngaijoko koditjt kulba layara jaurba tjurti tjurtina. 
Song 10. (By yandandaruka group) Jaurpanja jaurpanja njurtjan njurtjan 


Song 11. Jtlkart njur-njur kati jaku. 


This song was almost shouted on a rising note up to a climax, 
then descending suddenly to a lower note outline. As the special 
fires in the two principal circles began to burn low, many of the 
singers sought warmth at the non-ceremonial fires, and the intensity 
of the singing again diminished. 

A song from the place Peltardi at the eastern end of the Mann 
Range was now sung: 

Song 12. Puwalku puyu tiururu wan mallu turtu turtu Runkanu tjururu 
want: Bleeding from throwing-club wounds the kangaroo left 


red ochre at Runkanu. (Runkanu was a man who attacked 
and injured an ancestor called Pampul.) 


Song 13. Ruru yurturu waroru pareru kandenu yurtu yurturu. 
Both groups sang song 13 ; they started at different times and sang it as a round ; 
it was difficult to follow. 
Song 14. Arutapi (ma) wankanu arutapi wa. 
Song 15. Watjere yalela tjonmerukati watjert yaleli tionmerukati. 
Song 16. Jakete ma kete ima tarara patulu jantjalpuyu. 
Song 17. Latju latjunu mulei lindjatu. 
Song 18. yaltan pineri papula watinkati. 


Most of the men were now seated and there was more sustained 
effort in the singing but a lull in the intensity of it. The initiands 
still lay with their faces down towards the ground. 


Song 19. Mali rumpu rumpu weitjul kampalkati ka maleira muma weitjul 
kampalkatt. 


Song 20. Kalil puruntu muya tyuntju tjuntu kalil puruntu jilkari yurlkati. 
Song 21. Kantu kantunu pipi lawuru. 


A large fire was lit some forty yards to the westward at the 
north-western extremity of the ceremonial ground. Two younger 
men built this while song 21 was being sung. 


Song 22. Wetjendi imbarm kapa kwjalpa kalinku yala. 
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This song was continued for some time. Then rather suddenly 
four men leaped up and danced backwards, vibrating their widely 
spread legs from side to side and progressing by short jerky shuffling 
movements. The action has been recorded several times on the 
16 mm. cinema films. Across their shoulders, each of the four men 
supported a stick, the extremities of which they held with their 
hands. They gave short, sharp high-pitched shouts as they danced. 
After the first time, the ul/puru were held up to view the dance, of 
which there were eight repetitions during the singing of songs 22 
and 23. 

Song 23. Pakeleti karu tutu wa tjanbunari tianbunart. 

Seven men danced backwards while this song was being sung, 
leaping up from the circle of singers and dancing down the cleared 
track right to the fire, and then running back along the side to their 
places among the singers. The performers in this dance appeared 
at first to labour under a great deal of suppressed excitement, but 
towards the end tension relaxed and there was even a slightly merry 
note in the proceedings. 

Song 24. Kurulju karu rulju (ja) waka tatti. 


Three men danced backwards to this song. Then the singing 
was repeated and ten men danced; on a third occasion fourteen 
men performed together. Then the u/puru were made to lie face 
down again. 

Song 25. Kandei imbalba maru wakoin puyo tjongo kandi imbalba maru. 
Song 26. Katja walala walala pitjiri wakawakala kombonka kuial pugu. 

The large fire at the north-west end of the dancing ground was 
now replenished and another was also lit at the opposite extremity of 
the ground. The ommar men who were to be the circumcisors went 
and sat at this second fire in partial darkness and isolation. 

Song 27. Pulpatiti tjapia wuru. 
Song 28. Wanma wanmala jetinu jetigu maluri panda yari. 

Further singing took place while preparations for the next 
stage were taking place in the scrub beyond the large fire at the 
north-western end. 

Song 29. Wapara para tenkilmanu jalata (jaja). 
Song 30. Ty71tjt kardu kardu tjitji kardu kardu merara wananu. 
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There was an argument in the yanandaruka circle group ; 
the old men shouted and scolded. Someone had got on the “ wrong 
track ’’ and had attempted to start a song of another series. Finally 
some quiet words from the old maijada prevailed and song 31 was 
sung. 

Song 31. Wati lambetla tjilki waranu minay kambana. 
Song 32. Mara luna tjangkalyo rewere pupa pupa. 
Song 33. Jaya pitjaya kuralpa jaya pitjaya. 

A wanigi (waniya) approximately eight feet high and made with 
a javelin (of the type sometimes known as a “ king spear’’) as a 
base, was now brought out from the scrub at the end of the dancing 
ground near the large fire and was stood up in the ground in a vertical 
position on the tjanamiltjan or left-hand side of the fire. The 
ulpuru had their heads down. 


Song 34. Waniyt tjuka tjunu tjuka pere pere. 


A man seated at one of the fires on the 4janamuiltjan side shouted 
out ‘‘ Ma! um!” and waved his hands high in the air, whereupon 
the wanigi was removed by a man who rushed out of the darkness 
of the scrub. It was brought back again almost immediately and 
this time was stuck into the ground leaning over at an angle, in the 
middle line of the ground and close to the fire so that it was plainly 
visible against the light of the fire which illuminated the dense back- 
ground of mulga scrub. Song 34 was sung again, and as soon as it 
had concluded, two men ran out of the scrub ; one seized the wanigi 
by the base, and held it behind his back ; the other caught hold of 
him and they both ran forward towards the place where the ulpuru 
were. They moved in a sinuous fashion, running with knees bent 
and with high leg action, in silence. When they came close to the 
boys they suddenly started to dance backwards with the leg-shaking 
movement and so progressed directly back towards the fire. The 
initiands were held up to see this ghostly performance during which 
everyone remained silent. The men were decorated with eagle- 
down ; the patterns were not recorded. 


Song 35. Pakalna kombom melina worun-kati. 


There was a half-minute pause. Then the two men danced 


again as before, moving forward in sinuous fashion and then dancing 
I 
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backwards in a straight line towards the fire. One man repeated the 
performance carrying the wamigi by himself; the other remained 
hidden in the scrub. 


Song 36. Tjaya ljaya juralpa ... 


The large fire at the end was now almost dead; the novices 
were again made to lie face down. 


There was a long pause ; then several old men spoke in whispers 
and a marutju of the ulpuru, and the prospective puruka, was led 
up to one of them. He sat down and nursed the boy’s head on his 
knee. 

There was a movement away from the tjanamiltjan fire, men who 
stand in the relationship of punarit and kamuru going first to the 
fire of the ommari or circumcisors, and then retreating to the main 
camp, where fires soon began to twinkle. These men were not 
permitted to be present at the actual circumcision. 

The fires in the distant camp began to burn brightly, indicating 
that the tjanamiltjan men had all congregated there. The two 
marutju were now kneeling, and each was holding an initiand, who 
had his face buried between the knees of his supporter. Three 
men walked up to the north-western end of the dancing ground, 
replenished the big fire, and cleared the numerous prickly seeds, 
tilka, from a space in front of it by sweeping with their feet. They 
knelt down, in order to practise the forming of a circumcision 
“table.” Two of them got down on hands and knees facing in 
opposite directions, the head of one beside the buttocks of the 
other, and the third lay on top of and between them, bracing the 
two nether ones.together by holding them around their waists. 

Suddenly the remainder of the yanandaruka men uttered 
“bib! bib! bib!” in low intense voices, and one of the marutju 
ran up to the “table” with an initiand in his arms. A group of 
other tjanamiltjan men came up and crowded around the living 
table and on the further side of the big fire. The marutju lay the 
boy on the “ table’ and seated himself astride him facing the fire, 
with the lad beneath him, belly upwards, his legs dangling down on 
the fireward side. The marutju stretched the foreskin and pulled 
on it with all his might. A man, the ommari, stepped out of the 
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darkness armed with a piece of freshly broken flint mounted in gum 
and taking hold of the foreskin, cut it off with six cuts of a stone knife, 
He then sprang back into the gloom with the foreskin ; the marutju 
jumped off and also went away, while two other " ganandaruka 
men lifted the initiand down and placed him, legs spread out, before 
the blaze; there was slight bleeding. The lad sat head down. 
He appeared to be dazed, and gazed at the fire without sign or sound. 


The second marutju now half ran, half walked up with the other 
initiand, and this time a left-handed man stepped out of the darkness 
and made nine cuts, then he changed the knife into his right hand 
and made thirteen more but failed to remove the skin; a second 
man stepped forward, took the knife from his hand and made ten 
cuts. A third man now pushed him aside and with one cut finished 
the operation. Before releasing the penis the marutju with his other 
hand rubbed his nose, squeezing it so as to obtain the natural grease. 
He rubbed the greased hand over the exposed mucous membrane. 
The second boy was seated before the fire. Two of the younger 
married men who had girl children now spoke and told the lads they 
would also be their ommari and would see that they obtained a wife. 
The boys flicked the fingers of both hands as a sign that they were 
pleased with this offer. By this time it was about Io p.m., and 
the two wayar (tadata in the eastern dialect) as the ulpuru were 
now called, were taken back to the camp of the tjanamiltjan men, 
where they lay down immediately and spent the night huddled close 
to the fires. 


The two men who stepped in after the bungling attempts of the 
left-handed ommari and completed the operation on the second 
candidate belonged to the ‘“‘ wrong side”’ of the tjanamiltjan, i.e. 
they were punart of the boys, not ommari, and there was consequently 
some argument about it. They were tjanamiltjan men, two of three 
whose duty it was to act im lieu of the real punarz (father) and to see 
that the operation was well carried out. It was their duty to spear 
the operator should the boy bleed to death, as occasionally happens 
when too much skin is removed. From further arguments it 
appeared that the boys should never be circumcised by the 
tjanamiltjan men of the “father’s side.”” The two tjanamiltjan 
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men who had in emergency taken a part in the operation were in 
the wrong. The matter should have been properly arranged during 
the previous day. 

The tjanamiltjan men had nothing to do with the actual circum- 
cision. They merely gave the boys to the yanandaruka men on 
whom the duty devolved. On the other hand the men who showed 
the wanigi to the boys and who performed the dance with it were 
tanamiltjan ; the punari and kamuru always show their own boys 
the wanigi ceremony. The operators were ommari, i.e. wife’s father 
(potential) of the boy ; the men who held their penis and sat on them 
were marutju. This is usual in the Pitjandjara, but according to 
Jankundjara practice they also should have been ommari. 

An hour before daylight the two wayar, accompanied by their 
guardians, rose from their sleeping places, and swinging bullroarers 
as they went, travelled away towards the west on a long tour of the 
country west of the Tomkinson Range. The wayar, during this long 
journey, are not permitted to speak, and must avoid the presence of 
all other natives. Whenever they approach a waterhole or suspect 
the presence of strangers they must swing their bullroarers. When 
the wayar party encounters a party of men there is a formal inspection 
of the injuries inflicted in the rite of circumcision. 

When, camped later near Mt. Davenport (Camp 5) the howl of 
the bullroarers was heard at about 3.30 a.m., and the distant 
glimmerings of their torches seen as they came into the Arukalanda 
rock hole to obtain water supplies. All brightly burning fires were 
dulled and the women folk kept their faces down beside their fires 
lest they should see the secret visitors. 

For more than a week after this, the journey of the wayar 
party towards the west, on a course parallel to our own, was followed 
by the chain of smokes which they lit to indicate their movements 
towards the Tomkinson Range. 


In the above paper there is given a first record of a circumcision 
ceremony among the members of the Pitjandjara tribe. There is 
much one would wish to amplify, and it is desirable that the observa- 
tions should be supplemented. They have been made among natives 
still wandering freely as hunting nomads in their own country (an 
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area reserved to them by the South Australian Government). They 
are subject to few outside influences except from occasional illegal 
white trespassers upon the reserve. In 1933 they had not yet 
obtained any metal substitutes for their stone tools, although further 
east where the country is beginning to be occupied by white settlers, 
this transition has just taken place. 


Detailed inquiries should be directed into the sequence of songs 
sung at the initiation ceremony. Many of them are the personal 
possession of individuals and no one but he and those to whom he 
passes them as an inheritance may discuss or sing them without 
express permission. In the case of the details of the wanderings of 
the totemic beings, a man may only tell that part which concerns 
his own territory. The whole story can therefore only be learned 
when the several owners are assembled in company and the narration 
of the several portions then passes from one individual to the other. 


The Pitjandjara language is not yet well known; a native 
interpreter, speaking Pitjandjara and English, was employed to 
enable best use to be made of the opportunities afforded for detailed 
work. Grammatical notes and a vocabulary of about a thousand 
words were obtained, and indicate that Pitjandjara has affinities 
with south Western Australian languages rather than with Aranda or 
the Lake Eyre dialects, so that it is still possible to study an unaltered 
nomadic people who speak a Southern Australian language. 


Many words are similar to those of the Kukatja (Loritja) dialects, 
but the latter have acquired many Aranda elements which are not 
encountered in Pitjandjara. 


It is of interest to consider the importance to the youth of the 
sudden break in his life which occurs at the initiation ceremony. 
His partial banishment from the company of his mother and sisters 
has already disturbed his child outlook, and emphasized his position 
as an outcast. He hangs on to the outskirts of the camp, almost 
like one of the camp dogs, associating freely only with a few kindred 
spirits who are likewise banished from adult and child company. 
It is a mild foretaste of the rigorous training which he is about 
to undergo. He seems happy and carefree in association with the 
other lads of his age and plays incessantly with toy spears, but 
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when men are near by his brave front vanishes and he appears 
awkward and shy. In such company he sits with lowered head, 
watching the movements of the old men, seemingly uncertain when 
he is to undergo that mysterious abduction which his elder brothers 
have undergone before him, and which in some mysterious manner 
has transmuted them into men. His minor part in the initiation of 
older lads and the wild beliefs possessed by his child companions have 
taught him to fear the ordeal, and yet he desires the event to take 
place because he will thus become a man. The whole basis of his 
child life is disturbed. The day comes when he is pounced upon 
and dragged about in the menu parade. Fear would make him fly, 
if he were able. Several stories are indeed told by Pitjandjara men 
of youths who, by wariness and fleetness of foot, have postponed 
their initiation beyond the normal time, only to be caught at last 
and subjected to a particularly rigorous discipline as punishment 
for their cunning. 


Family prestige is strong in ameliorating the severity of an 
initiation ; the son of a powerful father who has several brothers 
to supervise the boy’s progress has an easier time than an orphan, 
ill-nourished and under-developed, who is far more likely to suffer 
from the severity of the rigorous discipline and hardships. 


It is of special interest to realize that the whole of the special 
education of the Pitjandjara male is delayed until puberty ; 
practically all his tuition in matters relating to his sacred life, his 
dancing, and his hunting takes place in a few years between the 
ages of about fourteen and twenty. It is true that in many material 
details the songs of the ceremonies resemble the camp fire song series 
and dances which the boy has listened to ever since childhood, and 
kangaroo hunting is merely an extension of the minor tracking and 
hunting his mother has already taught him. Indeed, even the 
outward form of the ground drawings and body paintings with their 
concentric circles, waniya shapes, and the like, are not unfamiliar 
to his eyes and fingers, although he does not suspect their hidden 
meaning. 

The avidity with which the newly initiated youth enters into 
ceremonial life and the acquiring of the hidden significance of the 
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mythological traditions and practices of the tribe is remarkable. 
He assiduously practises the songs and dance movements of his 
elders. When he is away hunting with his young men companions, 
he attempts the more difficult steps, never failing to walk back over 
his tracks and erase the tell-tale marks upon the ground, lest some 
woman encounter them or older man notice them and rebuke or 
punish him for his carelessness. He travels incessantly, making 
long journeys to be present at initiation and other ceremonies at 
places far removed from the normal haunts of his own people. 
His knowledge of hunting and of the water supplies over his country 
becomes remarkably well developed and he sees the places of the 
myths and legends, whose hidden content he is so rapidly absorbing. 

The long period of silence imposed upon the newly circumcised 
boy, or wayar, during which he speaks only by means of hand signs 
(or in special emergency, in a voiceless undertone with downbent 
head) doubtless helps him in taking the first steps in this intensive 
education process. The native method of first causing the initiand 
to listen with closed eyes to the songs, and then to view (for brief 
intervals only) the climax of the ritual, focuses his attention upon 
the essentials of the ceremonies and rouses his curiosity and desire 
to acquire the whole of the details. Many of the most important 
parts of the rituals are only revealed to him after years have elapsed ; 
it depends upon his prestige and power of learning. A specially 
gifted youth may be entrusted with important matters long before 
his more stolid companion has progressed far in the rituals. For 
instance, one of the men from the Tomkinson Range, a mere youth 
with a withered leg (shown at the right-hand side of Plate IA), is 
already being looked up to and even feared by older men because of 
his knowledge of the tribal mysteries. His rapidly developing 
power to “‘ dream ’”’ new songs and interpret old ones has already 
established his reputation. A youth’s progress in learning is thus 
seen to depend upon a variety of factors, including the personal 
reputation of his kinsfolk, his own physical fitness to endure and 
profit from the hardships of the initiation, his capacity to train his 
body to carry out the difficult controlled movements of the dances, 
and not least, his mental capacity to absorb and appreciate the 
details of the traditions of his elders. 
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In November 1934 at Ooldea the return was witnessed of two 
newly initiated youths (wayar) belonging to the allied Jankundjara 
tribe. They had spent a period of some months’ banishment and 
travel as wayar in the country around Lake Wyola. A full account 
of the elaborate formalities leading up to the “ smoking”’ of the 
newly made men will be given in a further paper ; it will carry on the 
description of the circumcision to the stage before the subincision 
ordeal. 


I am indebted to Dr. C. Hackett for his companionship on the 
journey to the Mann Ranges. Owing to the necessity of recording 
with the cinema camera and notebook it was not always possible 
to select the most characteristic moments for still photographs, 
and I am therefore much indebted also to him for the two illustrations 
in this paper. 


NorRMAN B. TINDALE 
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TOMKINSON RANGES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 



















A. Initiation ceremony at Konagandi ; man dancing about the circles 
of men in order to embrace his puruka ; a candidate may be seen lying 
face down upon the ground. 











B. Climax of the ceremony of Puruka tjayuri yanji ; men in various 
stages of the act of embracing their puruka. 



































NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. R. L. Sharp has completed his field work in north Queensland, where he spent 
a little over two years. After making a detailed study of the natives in the Mitchell 
River area, he made a survey of the remaining Aborigines on the southern shores of 
the Gulf, including Mornington Island. He has now returned to the University of 
Harvard. 


Miss P. Kaberry continues to make good progress in East Kimberley. She 
has already been able to throw much light on the totemic and subsection systems of 
that region. 


Mr. W. E. H. Stanner returned to Sydney early in November after an absence 
of eighteen months in north Australia. After making some special investigations 
amongst the Warramunga and adjacent tribes, he proceeded to the Daly River for 
the wet season, and later visited a new area, Port Keats. Mr. Stanner did most of 
his travelling by motor car. 


Mr. J. A. Todd is continuing his researches in southern New Britain. 


Dr. H. Ian Hogbin left Sydney early in November for a short visit to England 
in connection with the preparation of his field material for publication. He acted 
as Lecturer in the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, for the 
academic terms of 1935, and as Assistant-Editor of Oceania. 


Rev. A. Capell left Morpeth, New South Wales, for England in November. 
Mr. Capell is a very sound student of Melanesian languages, on which he has published 
several articles. He has also turned his attention to Australian linguistics. He 
kindly gave two lectures on Melanesian languages to cadets and missionaries in the 
Department during Trinity term. Mr. Capell plans to continue his linguistic studies 
abroad. 


The University of Adelaide Anthropological Society made an expedition to the 
Warburton Ranges, Western Australia, in August to continue its researches into the 
physical anthropology of the Australian aborigines. 


Professor Elkin has been able to pay two short visits this year to the Kattang 
tribe at Port Stephens and on the Manning. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


The Seventh Annual Report, covering the year ending 30th September, 1935, 
shows that the membership is now 130. Fourteen new members were admitted 
during the year, six resignations were received, and ten names were struck off on 
account of subscriptions lapsing. 

The death of Mr. J. S. Falkinder was recorded with regret. His research on 
the extinct Tasmanians earned him a reputation throughout Australia. 


Mr. Keith Kennedy, an ardent worker for the Society, resigned from the editor- 
ship of Mankind in August. He had been associated with the journal as assistant 
editor and as editor since its inception, and Council, on behalf of the Society, has 
pleasure in expressing its appreciation of his valuable assistance during this long 
period. An Editorial Committee, comprising Mr. F. L. S. Bell (Editor) and Messrs. 
E. Ramsden and F. D. McCarthy, was appointed by Council in September. 


As the present issue of the Constitution and By-Laws is exhausted, a sub- 
committee was appointed by Council in August to report upon any alterations and 
additions desirable before a new issue is printed. The committee comprises Miss 
E. Bramell, Messrs. C. C. Towle, T. Pincombe, R. H. Goddard and F. D. McCarthy. 
Splendid progress has been made with the revision, and the committee’s report will 
shortly be presented to Council. 

The Hon. Librarian, Miss E. Bramell, who was appointed by Council in March, 
has compiled a list of the books in the library for inclusion in the next issue of 
Mankind. 


Preservation of Rock Carvings.—Hornsby Shire Council has been requested to 
resume the area of land occupied by the group of rock carvings at Maroota, and to 
take the necessary precautions to ensure their preservation. Mr. J. D. Tipper’s 
efforts to preserve the numerous groups of carvings on Muogamarra Research Station 
at Cowan have received the full support of Council, and he is to be congratulated 
upon this commendable work. It is now becoming evident that the preservation 
of rock carvings can only be satisfactorily dealt with as part of a National Reserves 
and Monuments Act, such as are in force in Africa, America and Europe, with severe 
penalties for vandalism. 


Australian Anthropological Association.—One of the most important matters 
considered by the Society during the year was the report of the delegates to the 
conference convened for the purpose of considering the formation of an Australian 
Anthropological Association. The delegates were appointed by Council in November, 
1934, as a sub-committee, and comprised Prof. A. P. Elkin, F. L. S. Bell, R. H. 
Goddard and F. D. McCarthy. The conference was attended by delegates from the 
South Australian, Victorian and New South Wales Societies, and was held in 
Melbourne in January, 1935, during the meeting of the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science. It was resolved that an Australian 
Anthropological Association be formed, by an affiliation of the three Societies 
represented, provided that each Society agrees to the recommendations of the 
conference. A sub-committee, comprising Messrs. C. P. Mountford (South Australia), 
S. R. Mitchell (Victoria), and F. L. S. Bell (New South Wales) was appointed to 
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submit the recommendations of the conference and the draft Constitution and 
By-Laws before the respective Societies. The principle of the formation of an 
Australian Anthropological Association in the above manner was approved at a 
general meeting of this Society on 19th March, and the Constitution and By-Laws, 
with amendments, were approved at a special general meeting on 21st May. The 
South Australian and Victorian Societies will shortly forward their amendments 
to this Constitution and By-Laws for the consideration of our members. 


The formation of an Australian Anthropological Association will be a step of 
great importance to anthropology in Australia, for such an organization will fill 
a long-felt gap. It will be a national body, representing at present three State 
societies, and will deal with matters outside their scope, with questions which are the 
concern of more than one State Society, or which are referred to it. It is hoped 
that societies will be formed in Queensland, Western Australia, and North Australia, 
and that these bodies will affiliate with the proposed Federal Association ; the latter 
will be able to deal with problems occurring in those areas until the societies are 
formed. The Federal Association will, it is hoped, serve to bring about a closer and 
more harmonious relationship between those interested in anthropology in Australia 
and Oceania, and foster a spirit of co-operation among them. Recent happenings 
relating to the welfare of aborigines in north Australia, and the unchecked vandalism 
upon rock carvings and paintings throughout the continent fully emphasize the 
need for such a body. 


Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science-—The 
Society was well represented at the Congress of the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science, held in Melbourne in January. Messrs. 
R. H. Goddard and F. D. McCarthy were the Society’s delegates to the Council of the 
Association. Prof. A. P. Elkin was President of Section F, Anthropology, at 
which the following papers were read by members of this Society : 


Presidential Address: Anthropology in Australia, Past and Present, by A. P. 
Elkin. 

Stone Implements of the Tasmanians, by A. L. Meston. 

Some Aspects of the Material Culture of Eastern Australia, by F. D. McCarthy. 

The Land Owners in the Northern Division of the Aranda Tribe in Central Australia, 
by Olive Pink. 

Effects of European Influence in Papua, by F. E. Williams. 

Sokopana, a Melanesian Secret Society, by F. L. S. Bell. 

Maintenance of Law and Order at Moewehafen, New Britain, by J. A. Todd. 

Totemism among Tribes of Central Queensland, by C. Tennant Kelly. 

Culture-Contact in North-West Central Australia—the Incidence of Initial Dis- 
integration, by Olive Pink. 


To Section N, Physiology : 


The Part Played by Water in the Energy Metabolism of Australians, by H. S. H. 
Wardlaw. 


Research Work.—The following members of the Society have carried out, or are 
engaged upon, research work in the field on behalf of the Australian National Research 
Council: Miss C. Wedgwood, on Nauru Island; Miss P. M. Kaberry, in Western 
Australia ; Mr. W. E. H. Stanner, in North Australia ; and Mr. J. A. Todd, in New 
Britain. Mr. C. C. Towle has continued his work upon the stone implements of 
New South Wales, upon which he has published several papers, and Messrs. W. J. 
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Enright, B. L. Hornshaw and R. H. Goddard have recorded a number of new groups 
of rock carvings. 


Lectures —Seven ordinary and four special general meetings were held during 
the year, as follows: 


1934— 
October 16. Presidential Address: Amongst the Indians of Arizona and 
New Mexico, Keith Kennedy. 
November 20. The Aborigines of Central Queensland, by C. Tennant-Kelly. 


1935— 

February 19. Death and Deferred Mourning Ceremonies in North-West 
Australia, by P. M. Kaberry. 

March 1g. Discussion on Report of Delegates to Conference upon formation 
of an Australian Anthropological Association. Also Special 
Meeting to consider Notices of Motion. 

April 16. Trading Expeditions in Northern New Guinea, by H. Ian Hogbin. 

May 21. Consideration of affiliation with proposed Australian Anthrop- 
ological Association, and discussion of its Constitution and 
By-Laws. (Special Meeting.) 

June 18. Explanatory talk by Prof. T. Whitridge Davies with film of 
University of Sydney Physiology Department’s Expedition 
to Central Australia, under auspices of Australian National 
Research Council. 

July 16. Thorpe Memorial Evening: Ruins of Zimbabwe, by J. Powell ; 
Large Stone Implements from Australia and Oceania, by 
F. D. McCarthy ; Stone Implements from Norfolk Island, 
by H. R. Rabone; Discussion on rock carvings. 

July 30. The Primitive Brain, by Prof. J. L. Shellshear (Dept. of 
Anatomy, University of Hong Kong). (Special Meeting.) 

August 20. Courtship and Marriage Among the Tanga, by F. L. S. Bell. 

September 17. Culture Contact in Nauru, by Miss C. Wedgwood. 


Council, on behalf of the Society, desires to thank the lecturers who have 
contributed to such a valuable series of addresses. By means of these lectures, 
members have been able to obtain first-hand knowledge of the research work in 
anthropology that is being conducted by the Australian National Research Council, 
and to realize how essential it is, both from a scientific and administrative point of 
view, for specially trained workers to carry out these investigations, the results of 
which are of the utmost importance in the administration of the primitive peoples of 
Australia and the Pacific. 


Excursions.—The following excursions were held : 


1934— 
December 2. Kitchen Midden, Bellambi. 
1935— 
May 19. To Muogamarra Research Station at Cowan to inspect rock 
carvings. 
July 21. To Cowan Point to inspect rock carvings. 


August 24. To Quarantine Grounds, North Head, to view rock carvings. 
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Council Meetings.—Nine ordinary and one special meeting of Council were held 
during the year, at which the attendances were as follows : 


Prof. A. P. Elkin 6 Mrs. C. Tennant-Kelly .. 9 
K. Kennedy 5 Miss E. Bramell .. ~ 
W. J. Enright 4 Dr. H. S. H. Wardlaw .. 4 
R. H. Goddard 9 Dr. C. Anderson .. . © 
F. D. McCarthy .. 9 F. L. S. Bell we m © 


Mr. K. Kennedy was granted leave of absence as from August, 1935; Dr. 
Wardlaw and Prof. Elkin were unable to attend several meetings on account of illness. 


On behalf of the Council, 


A. P. ELxrn, President. 
F. D. McCartny, Hon. Secretary. 
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ACCULTURATION 
The Editor of Oceania. 
Sir, 

Recognizing the importance of the study of acculturation, and the varying points 
of view from which the problem has been approached, the Social Science Research 
Council, early this year, appointed the undersigned as a committee to analyse the 
work on the problem already done, to study the implications of the term “ accultura- 
tion,’’ and to explore new leads for further investigation. After a number of meetings, 
the following outline was drawn up as a first step toward clarifying the problem and 
to serve as an aid in the classification of studies already made. 


The work of the committee will be facilitated, and its final report the more 
complete, if its members have knowledge of as many of the studies of acculturation 
now being carried on as is possible. To this end, the tentative outline which has been 
drawn up to help organize its work is presented with the suggestion that information 
concerning acculturation studies now in progress be sent to the chairman, or any 
member of the committee, at the addresses indicated below. It will be particularly 
helpful if, in sending such material, the extent to which the data do or do not fall in 
with the categories set up in this outline might be indicated. It is expected that the 
results of the committee’s work will be made available to persons who communicate 
with it. The file of their names, and of the problems on which they are engaged, 
will also be available for the exchange of information and methods. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF ACCULTURATION. 
I. Definition. 
“ Acculturation comprehends those phenomena which result when groups 
of individuals having different cultures come into direct and_ continuous 
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contact, with subsequent changes in the original cultural patterns of either 
or both groups.” 


(Note.—Under this definition, acculturation is to be distinguished 


from culture-change, of which it is but one aspect, and assimilation, which 
is at times a phase of acculturation. It is also to be differentiated from 
diffusion, which, while occurring in all instances of acculturation, is not only 
a phenomenon which frequently takes place without the occurrence of the 
type of contact between peoples specified in the definition given above, 
but also constitutes only one aspect of the process of acculturation.) 


II. Approach to the problem. 


A. Listing of materials available for study. 


1. Published materials—of prehistoric contacts (to indicate how acculturation 


B. C 


has characterized human contacts from early times), as well as of contacts 
between primitive groups, between primitive and literate groups (both 
mechanized and non-mechanized), and between literate groups of either 
or both categories. 


. Unpublished materials of studies in acculturation which are completed 


or in progress. 
lassification of the above materials. 


. Do these studies treat of entire cultures or specific phases of culture ? 
. If the studies are restricted ones, what phases of the culture are treated ? 
. What are the motivations of the studies (in so far as this affects the type 


of material treated), e.g. are they scientific, or are they designed to aid 
in the formulation of administrative, educational, or missionary policy ? 


C. Techniques employed in the studies analysed. 


I. 
2. 


4. 


Direct observation of acculturation in process. 
Recent acculturation studied through interviews with members of 
acculturated groups. 


. Use of documentary evidence which gives historic testimony concerning 


early contacts which have resulted in acculturation. 
Deductions from historical analyses and reconstructions. 


III. Analysis of acculturation. 


(NoTE.—The significance of physical type in determining attitudes 
operative in acculturation, as well as the importance of the concomitant 
occurrence of race-mixture or its prohibition, must not be overlooked as a 
factor which may pervade any situation, process, or result envisaged in 
this section.) 


A. Types of contacts. 


I 





. Where contacts are between entire groups; or are between an entire 
population and selected groups from another population, e.g. missionaries, 
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traders, administrators, special craftsmen, pioneers, and their families, 
and immigrant males (all these considered with special reference to the 
elements of culture likely to be made available by the members of such 
special groups to the population among whom they live). 

2. Where contacts are friendly, or are hostile. 

3. Where contacts are between groups of approximately equal size, or 
between groups of markedly different size. 

4. Where contacts are between groups marked by unequal degrees of 
complexity in material or non-material aspects of culture, or both, or in 
some phases of either. 

5. Where contact results from the culture-carriers coming into the habitat 
of the receiving group, or where it results from the receiving group being 
brought into contact with the new culture in a new region. 


B. Situations in which acculturation may occur. 


1. Where elements of culture are forced upon a people, or are received 
voluntarily by them. 
2. Where there is no social or political inequality between groups. 
3. Where inequality exists between groups, in which case any of the following 
may result : 
(a) Political dominance by one group, without recognition of its 
social dominance by the subject group. 
(b) Political and social dominance by one group. 
(c) Recognition of social superiority of one group by the other without 
the exercise of political dominance by the former. 


C. The processes of acculturation. 


1. Selection of traits under acculturation : 

(a) The order in which traits are selected (in specific cases). 

(b) The possible relationships to be discerned between the selection 
of traits under the various types of contacts leading to accultura- 
tion, and the situations in which acculturation may occur (as 
set down under III A and B above). 

(c) Partial presentation of traits under forced acculturation. 

(a’) Types of traits permitted and forbidden to receiving 
group. 

(b’) Techniques employed by donor group for imposing 
traits. 

(c’) Types of traits whose acceptance can be forced. 

(2’) Limitations of forced acceptance. 

(d) Resistance of receiving group to traits presented to them. 
(a’) Reasons for this resistance. 
(b’) Significance of understanding resistance to traits as well 
as acceptance of them. 
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2. Determination of traits presented and selected in acculturation situations. 
(a) Traits presented by the donor group because of : 

(a') Practical advantages, such as economic profit or 
political dominance. 

(b’) Desirability of bringing about conformity to values of 
the donor group, such as humanitarian ideals, modesty, 
etc. 

(c’) Ethical and religious considerations. 

(b) Traits selected by the receiving group because of : 

(a’) Economic advantages. 

(b’) Social advantages (prestige). 

(c’) Congruity of existing culture-patterns. 

(2’) Immediacy and extensiveness of changes necessitated 
in certain aspects of the culture by the adoption of 
functionally related traits. 

(c) Traits rejected by receiving group. 
3. Integration of traits into the patterns of the accepting culture : 
(a) The factor of time that has elapsed since the acceptance of a trait. 
(b) The element of conflict produced within a culture by the acceptance 
of new traits at variance with pre-existing ones, and the degree of 
conflict which ensues. 
(c) The process of adjustment in acculturation : 

(a’) Modification and reinterpretation of traits taken over. 

(b’) Modification of pre-existing patterns resulting from the 
taking over of new traits. 

(c’) Displacement of older traits in a pattern by new ones. 

(d’) “ Survivals.” 

(e’) Transfer of sanctions. 

(f’) Shifts in cultural focus caused by acculturation. 


D. Psychological mechanisms of selection and integration of traits under 
acculturation : 
1. The réle of the individual. 

(a) As member of the selecting group; personality of the first 
individuals to accept foreign traits and their position in society 
as influencing selection and acceptance of new traits. 

(b) As member of the donor group: personality of the individuals 
who are in contact with the receiving group, their attitudes and 
points of view, and the way in which the group to which they 
belong is regarded by members of the receiving group, as making 
for favourable and unfavourable reception of traits. 

(c) The individual as member of a special group in his society (priestly 
class, sib, secret society, etc.) and his position in this group, as 

accelerating or retarding acceptance of new traits. 
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2. Possible consistencies in personality types of those who accept or reject 
new traits. 
3. Differential selection and acceptance of traits in accordance with sex lines, 
differing social strata, differing types of belief, and occupation. 
4. Initial hostility and subsequent reconciliation of individuals to the new 
culture as a factor in integrating new culture traits, and caused by : 
(a’) Intensity of contact. 
(o’) Duration of contact and resulting habituation to new cultural 
elements. 
(c’) Social, economic or political advantages resultant upon 
acceptance. 
5. Psychic conflict resulting from attempts to reconcile differing traditions 
of social behaviour and different sets of social sanctions. 


IV. The results of acculturation. 


1. Acceptance where the process of acculturation eventuates in the taking 
over of the greater portion of another culture, and the loss of most of the 
older cultural heritage ; with acquiescence on the part of the members of the 
accepting group, and, as a result, assimilation by them not only to the 
behaviour patterns but to the inner values of the culture with which they 
have come into contact. 

2. Adaptation where both original and foreign traits are combined so as to 
produce a smoothly functioning cultural whole which is actually an historic 
mosaic ; with either a re-working of the patterns of the two cultures into a 
harmonious meaningful whole to the individuals concerned, or the retention 
of a series of more or less conflicting attitudes and points of view which are 
reconciled in everyday life as specific occasions arise. 

3. Reaction where because of oppression, or because of the unforeseen results 
of the acceptance of foreign traits, contra-acculturative movements arise ; 
these maintaining their psychological force (a) as compensations for an 
imposed or assumed inferiority, or (b) through the prestige which a return 
to older pre-acculturative conditions may bring to those participating in 
such a movement. 


ROBERT REDFIELD (Chairman), 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
RALPH LINTON, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITs, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 











REVIEWS 


Beobachtungen und Studien der Missionare vom Hlst. Herzen Jesu in der Siidsee. 
Band I: Das Hochste Wesen, Seelen- und Geisterglaube, Naturauffassung 
und Zauberes bei den Pala Mittel-Neu-Mecklenburgs. By P. K. Neuhauss. 
New Britain, 1935. 


Fr. Neuhauss is a missionary of very many years’ standing in New Guinea, and 
what he writes is always worthy of attention. In this little book of 105 pages his 
main thesis is to be found summarized in the words of his concluding paragraph : 
““. . . Yet the clear remains of a belief in one God will be of value. Sex-totemism 
in Laur throws a new light on this problem. The spiritual effect of a migration from 
the south is made evident here. The preponderance of sympathetic magic in this 
culture is increased and brought into union with the comprehension of Nature, 
producing a kind of totemism between animals and inanimate natural objects. This 
publication will thus be suggestive to ethnologists.”’ It is so, in that it raises problems 
whose solution is not a simple matter. 


The sub-sections of the title give an outline of the contents of the book. Most 
of the information refers to Namatanai district, on the central eastern coast of 
New Ireland, though reference is made to other regions as well, principally the 
Lir Is., a little farther to the east, between the Tabar and Tanga groups. In both 
the latter field work has recently been done under the auspices of the Australian 
National Research Council, and the comparison of results will be interesting. 


Fr. Neuhauss is at some pains first of all to show that the Namatanai people do 
possess a belief in a supreme being, although this has been much overlaid by sun and 
moon cults and other influences. This being “they call mostly a hintubuhet or 
a tubuhet, i.e. our ancestor (unser Ahnvater), and in supplicatory invocation they 
say tubu /, my ancestor. Another name for him is Tangrau, the supreme Lord.” 
This name Tangrau, however, sets the reader’s thoughts working in another direction, 
for it is obviously that of the Polynesian hero Tangaloa whose memory is enshrined 
in the name, which is very common around New Ireland and in the neighbouring 
groups. The “ supreme being ”’ is thus historically a Polynesian culture-hero, rather 
than an object of such a monotheistic worship as will be of use to the missionary 
whom Fr. Neuhauss has principally in mind. 


He proceeds next to deal with the various types of being that can be regarded 
as hintubuhet. These include the sun and the moon, and he traces the mythology 
of sun and moon amongst the Baining, in New Ireland, in New Guinea, in Lir and in 
the New Hebrides. A matter of interest is the occurrence of sun and moon as sex- 
totems in Namatanai itself. They are there brother and sister—in Oceania the sun 
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is always masculine and the moon feminine, in Australia the reverse is the rule. 
Even amongst the ‘‘ Papuan” Baining they are masculine. In Namatanai the sun 
is the hintubu of all the men, the moon of all the women. ‘ They are not the hintubu 
of the two totem-classes, Tarago and Pakilaba,” simply because, being brother and 
sister, they both belong to the one class. This sex-totemism, he points out, is rare, 
occurring chiefly in Australia. Apparently it does not extend farther even in New 
Ireland. He notes first the natural connection between the moon’s period and 
periodicity in women, and then suggests that “ if this belief reigned first of all in Laur 
(southern New Ireland), it might well be thought that through a strongly accentuated 
sun and moon mythology in combination with the matrilineal totemistic moiety 
system the moon then became ancestress of the women. But when the sun also 
assumed a still more important place, it became in consequence the ancestor of the 


” 


men. 


Another thesis of Fr. Neuhauss that raises difficulty is the frequent claim that 
migrations from the New Hebrides northwards have gone to the making of New 
Ireland culture. There seems no reason to reverse the natural order of things, viz., 
migrations proceeding eastward and southward. He speaks, for instance, of Soi and 
Tamor, ‘‘ the racefathers, as hintubuhet,’’ and after describing them and collating 
them with the Tangaro brothers described by Codrington (The Melanesians, p. 156) 
he adds, “‘ The character of the Suge is yet that of Tamor, so that influence from the 
Banks Is. and New Hebrides has been active in Namatanai.” He has a similar 
explanation to offer for the occurrence of lizard and mouse as hintubuhet, but there 
seems to be no reason to make the influences work backward instead of forward. 
That there is such an influence may be granted. A study of Tangaloa in New 
Ireland and the New Hebrides shows a considerable amount of agreement, if only 
in the fact that in each case very little more than the name of the hero has been 
taken over. 


It is perhaps worth noting in passing that Dr. George Brown (Melanesians and 
Polynesians, p. 199) inclined to the belief that the people of New Ireland did recognize 
a supreme deity, “ this was certainly the case on Duke of York Island, where they 
often spoke of Nara i tara dat, that is, he who made us or some one who made us. 
He was certainly regarded as a supreme being, though not credited with the creation 
of the world. He took an active interest in the affairs of men, and did not leave them 
to the control of tebarans or spirits. Prayers were offered to him.” It may well be 
that some such belief has been overshadowed by later and variant beliefs, but it is 
noteworthy that in no part of this area has it been found satisfactory to use the name 
of this primeval deity for the God of the Christian missionary. 


There is a great deal that is of interest in Fr. Neuhauss’ work. It is a pity, 
however, that so many misprints have been allowed to remain. The book will well 
repay study, both for the information it gives and for the questions it raises. 


A. CAPELL 
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Die menschliche Gesellschaft in ihren ethno- soztologischen Grundlagen. 5. Band: 
Werden, Wandel und Gestaltung des Rechtes im Lichte der V oelkerforschung. 
By Richard Thurnwald. Walter De Gruyter, Berlin und Leipzig, 1934. 


Dealing with the growth, transformation and organization of law from an 
anthropological and sociological point of view, Thurnwald stands up against the 
attempts of the old school of natural right which, in studying the legal institutions of 
primitive societies, tried to find something like a “‘ prime law of mankind.”’ Similar 
hopes by rationalistic thinkers, to discover fundamental norms of law by mere 
comparison of different legal systems, have equally proved unsuccessful. To pick 
out single laws, customs, institutions of various societies for the purpose of comparing 
them with each other is no more than an interesting play with curiosities. Even the 
distinction between unwritten and written law, between law by custom and law by 
statute, has been over-emphasized in the past, and is of less importance. Often both 
forms are mixed. 

Law must be understood as a function of the total conditions of life and thinking 
in a society, it is a regulator for the behaviour of the individual in the community. 
Law is an expression of the culture in which it roots. It exists only in close 
dependence upon the social and political form, the economic system, religion, 
language and race of the respective society. But though legal and cultural systems 
are co-ordinated, there is no complete parallelism between them. Law has some 
autonomy, and sometimes progresses quicker than the other spheres of social life, 
sometimes lags behind or ever hampers them. But law is always in transformation, 
prone to influences from other spheres of life. ‘‘ Law is a living growth—not a 
changeless code.” 

Law is order. It is distinguished from custom and moral by the quality of 
organized compulsion. Order and compulsion are correlative in law. Therefore 
law is bound to authority, and the history of law is to a certain degree identical with 
the history of organized authority. Small, democratic, very primitive communities 
with no or very little organized authority have no idea of “‘ justice,” in our sense. 

Thurnwald discovered as root of the existence of law and legal order in the world 
an instinct of human nature: an inborn feeling of reciprocity, a natural desire for 
symmetry of action. This principle of adequate reaction is of greatest significance in 
social life. It is the social-psychological fundament of law, and may be expressed 
in the negative form of retaliation or the positive form of returning a gift or a service. 

A striking example: In the New Hebrides peace can only be made if every side 
has lost the same number. The missing men must be surrendered from the other 
side. It is a well-known fact that a gift always demands the return of a present of 
about equal value. Europeans also have to obey thislaw. Customs like the exchange 
of daughters, the purchase of brides must be understood under this principle. 

To give only, without receiving, is regarded as unjust. Also the lord has to 
care for the people working or fighting for him. Abuse is a break of reciprocity. 
Symmetry of action springs from a system of equality, of democracy. Here, the 
omission of the re-action is felt as a personal insult, as loss of social recognition. At 
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least a symbolic answer is expected. Hierarchy brings a change. The Kziba in 
East Africa show it clearly: only equals may give presents to each other, or a 
superior to an inferior, but never an inferior to a superior. 

The fountainhead of criminal law is the vendetta. The murder of a person is 
felt as an insult to his family or clan, in a very subjective sense. The matter concerns 
only the two parties. And revenge is the act of compensation. But vendetta 
includes already a germ for future development : some kind of rules, of regulation. 

The correlation to the vendetta is the sanctuary. It originates in religious ideas. 
But it proved itself as a useful palliative against the ferocity of primitive criminal 
law. In later times, the sanctuaries developed in some places to “ cities of peace,” 
“colonies of criminals,” granting protection to slaves, foreigners and criminals. 
But at a still later period these institutions became themselves obstacles of a regulated 
administration of law. This is one of the many examples of the truth that legal 
institutions have only a conditioned existence. 


The dependence of ideas of law and legal systems upon the culture and order of 
group life is shown by Thurnwald throughout this investigation from many sides. 
The more primitive the society, the more subjective the law. The Aranda and 
Loritja in central Australia do not ask in case of quarrel who is right or wrong, but 
stick to their relatives. A similar attitude is found even in more highly developed 
societies. 

Primitive law is restricted to the group. Still to-day Europeans are often 
regarded by natives as standing extra leges. While they are honest amongst 
their own people, they do not mind stealing from a white man. 

The reverse of this “‘ boundness ’’ to the group is exclusion from the group as 
punishment. Loss of the group means loss of peace, loss of legal state and protection. 
It is said to be found even in the life of some animals, e.g. elephants. The progress 
of law may therefore be seen from the growth of the social field under a common 
legal order, a process well known from the middle ages. 


The style of group life forms the legal system in its smallest details. The opinions 
on adultery e.g. vary according to the social position of women. Or, a tribe of 
hunters is very strict in cases of infringement of hunting rights. According to old 
German law, the stealing of milk from the cows dishonours a man. In Samoa a 
break of etiquette, failure in showing due respect to certain persons or families of 
rank, is regarded as a severe crime. 


In primitive societies, personal law is more important than the law of goods, 
because primitive technique and economy do not produce many valuable movable 
goods. Robbery supposes private property, and this again supposes a certain degree 
of individualization in the society. 

The transformation from a merely subjective to an objective law was favoured 
by the rise of instituted authority, especially despotism. The despots were no more 


personally part of the quarrelling groups, and so became able to conceive the idea 
of ‘‘ justice ’’ as a thing in itself. 
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The necessity for more elaborated legal forms and procedures was also brought 
about by a more and more complicated economic system, increasing trade between 
less closely connected people, and the formation of social classes, of ranks, of hier- 
archies. Thurnwald describes in detail many different forms of treaties, contracts, 
agreements, and also the development of court procedures, always dependent on the 
state of authority in the respective group. He shows the subjectivism, egocentrism 
and sensualism of primitive thinking, the incapacity of causal thinking, and explains 
the réle which oath, curse and oracle play in place of rationalistic investigation. 

An interesting distinction is made between punishment, penitence and atone- 
ment (Sirafe, Busse und Suehne). Punishment is ordered by an authority, in the 
name of the society. Penitence is retaliation between parties. Atonement is 
retaliation by superhuman powers. Even if, as Thurnwald admits, in reality all 
three forms are often mixed, the different aspects may sometimes serve as keys for a 
better understanding of primitive law. 

The author presents an enormous quantity of material in his book, classified in a 
rather formal legal order. But he never loses his thread of thought, the sociological 
and evolutionary point of view, culminating in the idea: the development of law 
represents a sublime act of self-domestication, of the growing socialization of mankind. 


Dora PEYSER 


The Maori Situation. By I. L. G. Sutherland. Wellington, N.Z. 1935. Pp. 123. 


Within the last five years the Maori of New Zealand has passed through the 
greatest racial and economic crisis since the wars of the ’sixties. As a result of the 
health crusade initiated early in the present century by the Young Maori Party (a 
body mainly composed of Te Aute College graduates), he found, rather to his surprise, 
that he was not a dying man. Since 1goo the Maori people have more than doubled 
their numbers. With an increase in population came a genuine renewal of racial 
assurance and a growing interest in himself as a Maori. As of old he looked to his 
chiefs for leadership and guidance in national affairs. The old rangatira class, 
learned in the ritenga, or laws of the past, have been succeeded in Parliament by 
younger men educated in accordance with European standards. The late Hone 
Heke, M.P., and Sir Maui Pomare and Dr. Peter Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa) and Sir 
Apirana Ngata, M.P., were outstanding among the new leaders. The late Sir 
James Carroll represented the intermediate type. 


Hone Heke died in his prime. Pomare devoted himself, very largely, to affairs 
of health. Te Rangi Hiroa left New Zealand to engage in research work in other 
parts of Polynesia and has won fame as an ethnologist. The burden of social reform, 
therefore, fell upon the shoulders of Apirana Ngata, poet, scholar, barrister, leader 
of his people in every constructive effort during the last thirty years. Ngata’s cry 
was: “ Return to the land of your fathers!”” In Ngata is typified the change that 
has come over the Maori people. As Dr. I. L. G. Sutherland, of Victoria College, 
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Wellington, has stated in his extremely useful booklet The Maori Situation, there 
are chiefs of higher blood among the Ngati-Porou. But Ngata came to the fore 
because of his genuine ability, forceful personality and European education. The 
Maoris had long seen the necessity for leaders equipped with European knowledge. 
Rank, though of course important, is no longer a sole qualification of one of the four 
Maori representatives in Parliament. The first Maori parliamentarians spoke little 
English and invariably addressed the House in their own language. Within recent 
years we have seen Apirana Ngata in charge of that House as acting Prime Minister, 
towering intellectually above his colleagues, Maori and Pakeha alike. 

Space will not permit a review of Ngata’s activities with his own people. 
Fortunately for them they were so situated, geographically, that the hungry European 
land-seeker turned his attention to fertile areas closer at hand. The Ngati-Porou, 
in consequence, are not a landless people to-day. On the termination of certain 
leases Ngata decided that his tribesfolk should farm their own lands. The experi- 
ment was so successful that it emboldened him to look beyond his own tribal 
boundaries, to extend the benefits of the Ngati-Porou to the other Maori people. 
Ngata’s first task was the consolidation of titles—a monumental undertaking that 
alone would entitle him to a place in history. At last, as a member of the Govern- 
ment, he was able to embark on a bold and progressive policy of native land 
settlement. Its effect upon the spiritual life of the tw: Maori was most marked. 
The people were given fresh hope for the future: no longer did they feel that their 
children were likely to become a charge upon the State. In hundreds of homes 
Ngata’s influence was felt. I have known of Maoris working in the moonlight, 
straining every nerve and muscle to make the scheme a success. In one instance 
the distinguished chieftainess, Te Puea Herangi, threw the political weight of the 
recalcitrant Waikato tribes behind Ngata. In order to set an example to her people 
she actually learnt to drive a tractor—this was accomplished in the teeth of opposition 
from the “ die-hard ’’ section, many of whom were her own relatives, which for 
seventy years had opposed every Government move, good, bad, or indifferent. 

Unhappily the economic depression from 1930 onwards enveloped both Maori 
and Pakeha. Ngata, as Dr. Sutherland very truly observes: “. . . unlike some 
other Ministers, has always characteristically ignored Press publicity for what he 
was doing, so that in the Pakeha world practically nothing was known of his immensely 
significant work until certain aspects of it came under criticism. This had the 
unhappy result of making a fair and unbalanced view of it, in Parliament, in the Press, 
and in the general community, practically impossible.” Briefly, the Auditor-General 
criticized certain aspects of the land development schemes and Maori unemployment 
relief. Political capital was made out of the situation and a Royal Commission 
appointed. The result is that Ngata is now out of office, the Maori people are 
disheartened, and many Europeans regard the scheme as a failure. Dr. Sutherland, 
who has worked with Ngata throughout this difficult period, sums up the situation, 
however, very fairly when he says: “ In spite of all that has been disclosed. . . 
if there had been in New Zealand in recent years any other constructive human 
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enterprise that can be compared with this one, that has been consciously and 
imaginatively conceived, prepared for in half a lifetime of effort and experiment, 
and then untiringly carried forward in the face of the most complex human and 
material circumstances, then the present writer must admit that he for one has 
entirely failed to observe it. . .No one could conceivably wish to see such a 
constructive effort dissipated. It must at all costs be preserved. More intuition 
and a less prosecuting tone in the report of the Commission would have done much 
to conserve it...” 

The work is now at a stage where it cannot be shelved. It must go on. In 
defeat Ngata has again shown remarkable judgment and patience. It was no easy 
task to “‘ hold in” his own people. As he remarked to me a few months ago: “ This 
setback will do us all good. Perhaps we were attempting too much in such a short 
period. Nevertheless, one thing is certain—I have committed New Zealand to this 
work. So much has been expended that no Government can turn back !” 

The pity is that more New Zealanders of Dr. Sutherland’s intellectual attain- 
ments and innate sympathy have not devoted themselves to explaining the Maoris 
to their own people. Far, far too long the Maoris have been regarded as a picturesque 
adjunct to the landscape, something to parade and show in the presence of distin- 
guished visitors. Ngata’s scheme is important as a social experiment far beyond 
the shores of his own country. All interested in the development of primitive 
peoples, particularly in the social advancement of such a virile people as the Maoris, 
must wish it well. To such persons Dr. Sutherland’s book is heartily commended. 


Eric RAMSDEN 








